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From Algebra Class to Alpine Trails ~ 


Three short days from Chicago, across gold- small! Forests, lakes, tumbling rivers, lofty 
en-green prairies and over the Rockies, the waterfalls, living glaciers, mountain trails 


wonder mountain of the globe waits to thrill and Alpine meadows—knee-deep' with 
daisies, anemones, columbine, larkspur! 


you with its snow-clad beauty. 
Ride, fish, hike, hunt, swim! Or just rest 















Mount Rainier! The mountain that is a 
National Park! Reached from Ashford on 
the Milwaukee Road—then, by stage, 
through Paradise Valley! 

Of all the outdoor attractions in the Pacific 
Northwest, none is more inspiring than this 
420 square miles of mountain wonderland, set 


and relax! Excellent hotels and comfortable 
camps, conducted under government super- 
vision, provide desirable accommodations at 
reasonable cost. 


Include Rainier on a vacation tour to the 
Wonderland of the West—via the Milwau- 
kee Road to Yellowstone, the Pacific North- 



















asideinits primitiveglory by the United States a . “a 
Government as a permanent playground. wen, Alaska, Oregon, California or the 
Orient. Mail coupon for free illustrated 


Enjoy it, this summer, at a cost surprisingly booklet. 


Hotel comfort at 


racing speed! At no 

extra fare, the Mil The 

waukee provides the I I W A [ hs E E 
most luxurious and 

swiftest means of 

land travel known ROAD 


Electrified for 660 















miles! —\ 
\\ 
— on | Git | <a eeneeeeneeeeeeeen eee - — 
a ae aa AN W. B. DIXON, Genl. Pass. Agent < : a 
‘ W wade \ 710 Union Station Bldg. ke —_ 
ee, ac) \\ Chicago, Illinois. 
gh Or? Please send me booklets on Mount 


Rainier and the Pacific Northwest, 
together with details of personally 
conducted, all-expense tours to this 
region. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 
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Non-Cancellable Non-Assessable 


Health and Accident Insurance for Teachers 


ACCIDENT BENEFITS 


Single Pays for Loss of Double 

Rta a Oe WRN arctic, = aaiea 3a ho $2,000 
RE, eo eae kt 2;000 
Ma ire 2. oe Sis ain wats REE EE eae one 2,000 
Nhs 6 tw ates One Hand and One Foot......... 2,000 
1,000...Either Hand and Sight of Either Eye... 2,000 
Ws curds hae Signt-Gs Bete Evee...... 25.5: 2,000 

PP Osi adn oa pot a re 1,000 

A ON ee Beater FOO oo 6c ei ceeds 1,000 

ae .. Sight of Either Eye.......... . 1,000 


$110.00 Monthly Indemnity for Illness or Ordinary Accidents for 12 


consecutive months 


$220.00 Monthly Indemnity for Common Carrier or Auto Accidents for 


12 consecutive months 


$100.00 Identification Fee in addition to all other indemnities if disabled 


by illness or accident while away from home 


During the first month of hospital confinement, Double Indemnity will 


be paid for Illness or Ordinary Accidents 


Every disease to which the human body is heir and accidents from any 


cause whatsoever are fully covered 


This Company ts on a Legal Reserve basis and has $100,000.00 
deposited with the Insurance Department of Pennsylvania. 

Further particulars of our wonder policy will be mailed upon 
request or we will be pleased to have our nearest representative 
call and explain same in detail. 


Pennsvlbania Casualty Company 


LANCASTER, PA. 
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PENN STATE 


Summer Session 


Offers Ideal Conditions for 
Summer Study 


A Beautiful Mountain Environment 
Comfortable and Healthful Climate 


Mountain Climbing and Nature 
Hikes 

Wholesome Recreation and Enter- 
tainment 


Advanced Specialization in All De- 
partments 
“A Mountain Vacation put to 
Professional Use” 
Send for bulletin to 


Director of the Summer Session 
STATE COLLEGE, PENNA. 

















Lehigh University 


Summer Session 
July 5 to August 15, 1928 


COLLEGIATE Courses: Accounting, Astron- 
omy, Business Administration, Chemistry, 
Civil Engineering, Economics, Education, 
Electrical Engineering, English, French, 
Geology, German, History, Latin, Mathe- 
matics, Mechanical Engineering, Philoso- 
phy, Physics, Psychology, Spanish. 

PROFESSIONAL COURSES FOR ‘TEACHERS: 

Education, Psychology. 


GRADUATE CourRsES: Education, English, 
Philosophy, Psychology. 


For Summer Session Bulletin address 


Director of Summer Session 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 


Bethlehem, Pa. 



































WO summer sessions will be held at Syra- 
cuse University in 1928, the first from July 3 
to August 10; the second from August 13 to Sep- 


tember 14. 


offered, with a teaching staff of about 150. 


This year over 300 courses are to be 


Most 


of the colleges of the University have summer 


Courses. 


Bulletin sent on request. 


Director of Summer Sessions 


Room 107 


Administration 


Bldg. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Syracuse, New York 
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CLEVELAND SUMMER SESSION 


SENIOR TEACHERS COLLEGE 


WESTERN RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY 


of 


CLEVELAND SCHOOL 
OF EDUCATION 


Six Weeks: June 18-July 27 


LL courses are on a University basis and hence will be received by 
the University for credit toward a degree. 


Some Special Features: 


A public elementary school in regular session for observation and demonstration 


purposes. 


A complete offering in departments of instruction. 
A Modern Language School and French House in which only French and 


Spanish are spoken. 


A nature school and camp established at Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, 


Ohio. 


Recreation facilities at University Circle, on the lake and within the city. 


For general catalogue and other detailed information address 


THE REGISTRAR 


Cleveland School of Education Building 








Cleveland, Ohio | 




















SUSQUEHANNA 
UNIVERSITY 


Selinsgrove Pennsylvania 

Summer School, twenty-sixth session, 
begins Monday, June 25, and closes 
Friday, August 17. 


Summer School program designed to 
meet the needs of teachers whether pre- 
paring for standard certification or desir- 
ing to increase the scope of their certifi- 
cate and ultimately obtain a baccalaur- 
eate degree or aiming to qualify for a 
permanent college certificate. 


Special courses in Music and Business. 


Experienced faculty. Fine dormitory 
accommodations amidst delightful sur- 
roundings. Easily accessible from all 
points by train and trolley. 


For bulletin and other information re- 
garding the Summer School address Dr. 
Herbert A. Allison, 504 W. Pine St., 
Selinsgrove, Pa., Director of the Summer 
School. 








WILSON COLLEGE 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


A College for Women of the 
Highest Standards 


ORE than half of each class 
teach. The training the Col- 
. lege gives rests on a thorough 
intellectual and moral culture, with spe- 
cial work in a major subject and such 
practice teaching and knowledge of 
methods as will enable the young 
teacher to conduct her classes with 
ease and confidence. Hundreds of suc- 
cessful teachers in many states are the 
convincing evidence of the soundness 
of its method of teacher training. 


Ethelbert D. Warfield, LL.D. 


President 


John D. Brooks, Ph.D. 
Professor of Education 
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Carnegie Institute 
of Technology 


SUMMER SESSION 1928 


Eight weeks, June 11-Aug. 3 
Six weeks, June 25-Aug. 3 


Courses for Teachers and Supervisors of 
Public School Music 
Fine and Applied Arts 
Manual and Industrial Arts 


Courses for Undergraduates in Architecture, 
Chemistry, Physics, Mathematics, Me- 
chanics, English, History, Economics, Com- 
mercial Law, Engineering, Drawing and 
Descriptive Geometry. 


The Tower Short Courses in Surveying and Coal Mining. 
EXCEPTIONAL LABORATORY, STUDIO AND SHOP FACILITIES 


For Catalog, address the Director of Summer Session, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 


Juniata College | SUMMER SESSION 
° Six Weeks: July 2-August 10, 1928 
Summer Session | 


| Excellent facilities for Summer study. Beautiful 150 
acre campus in large city—11o courses leading to degrees 








eligh ation. | 

, ightful loc on | in the College and various schools of the University—Many 

Picturesque environment. special lectures, recitals, concerts, excursions. Moderate 
} expense. 


River and mountains. | Exceptionally cool climate. Buffalo summer 
: , , — t ° - 
Excursions to nearby points of in- | peng. > pa average 15° lower than other north 
terest. The Master's degree may be obtained by properly quali- 
} jied students in four summer sessions. 


SOME SPECIAL FEATURES 


A wide choice of courses in education and psychology. 
Thirty courses for music supervisors and special 
teachers. 


Lectures, concerts, group singing. 
Large comfortable buildings. 
New dormitory for men. 











Gymnasium, athletic field, tennis Eight courses in art for art supervisors and teachers. 
courts Courses for special-class teachers including practice 
is 5 teaching. 
Library and laboratories. Library Science Course. 
. . . Special courses for teachers of speech and dra- 
Unusually interesting program of anihon 
courses. Curricula leading to degrees for (1) normal school 
= graduates (2) teachers of commercial subjects. 
Nine weeks. 
: ; 2 . INQUIRE ABOUT THE BUFFALO 
Worthwhile number of credits. PLAN FOR TEACHERS 
Moderate expenses Gain the higher salary which comes from additional 
‘ ati . (es professional preparation. 
a P s } f ‘ See Niagara Falls and other scenic wonders of the Ni- 
Write for alustrated bulletin agara Frontier while studying and recreating next summer. 
DIRECTOR } For bulletins address 
Juniata College Summer Session C. H. THURBER, Director 
HUNTINGDON, PA. The University of Buffalo Buffalo, N. Y 
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SETON HILL COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN 


SUMMER SESSION 


July 2nd to August 10th 
COURSES OFFERED INCLUDE WORK OF: 


1. Normal grade, for teachers who 
desire standard certification. 

2. College grade, for those who are 
working toward the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts. 


SETON HILL’S ADVANTAGES: 


A uniformly excellent teaching staff. 
Unexcelled laboratory and library 
facilities. 

Modern private rooms affording a 
maximum of physical comfort. 
Easy accessibility to Pittsburgh, to 
and from which are 60 trains daily. 
A campus of 192 acres, situated 1,200 

feet above sea level. 


Full particulars upon application to 


Director Summer Session 
SETON HILL COLLEGE GREENSBURG PA. 























Ithaca Institution of 
Public School Music + 


NCORPORATED with 
collegiate standing and 
degree conferring power 
by the University of the 
State of New York. 
Approved in Pennsylvania 

Three and Four-Year 
Courses! Summer Sessions 

Faculty of noted special- 
ists. All texts. 

The demand for Ithaca- 
trained supervisors (vocal 
and instrumental) is greater 
than the supply. 





— —_— —_— —_— oo Oo Oo Oo Oo OO Oo 


Superintendents are invited to write 4 


Albert Edmund Brown, Dean { 
Ithaca, N. Y. 4 





(a 

















Villa Maria etn ; 


for Women 


Summer Session 
2 July-14 August 


COURSES FOR 

1—Teachers in Service who desire to 
obtain Standard Certificates, en- 
large the scope of Certificates, or 
obtain credit towards Degree and 
College Certificate. 


2—Students who desire to make up for 
deficiencies or anticipate future 

courses 

ADVANTAGES 


| Excellent library, laboratory and 
classroom facilities. 





Campus: (303 acres) woodlands, lake 
for boating and canoeing, golf, 
tennis, etc. Swimming pool indoors. 


Modern rooms with and without bath; 
the luxury of a summer resort 
within 20 miles of Philadelphia. 


Saturday trips in Bus to nearby his- 
toric places, without extra charge. 


For catalog and information, address 
the Registrar, 


IMMACULATA, PA. 
(Chester County) 




















GROVE CITY COLLEGE 


Summer Session 











June 25 to August 4, 1928 


A broad schedule of courses for 
teachers and administrators. 

Special opportunities for teachers 
in junior and senior high schools. Un- 
usual advantages for teachers of com- 
mercial subjects. 

Excellent dormitories. Healthful 
climate. Recreational opportunities. 





Further information may be had by 
applying to 


Registrar H. O. WHITE or 
President Wetr C. KETLER 


Grove City Penna. 
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vocational values. 


July 2 


August 10 


SUMMER SESSION 


HE summer courses are intended for teachers or those pre- 
paring to teach, for school supervisors and administrators, 
for college students who desire to make up deficiencies or to 
continue advanced study, for students who must meet prerequi- 
sites for admission to professional schools, and for any desiring 


to pursue University studies for either their cultural or their 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


August 10 














SUMMER SCHOOL 
July 2 to August 10 


Technical and Professional 
Courses leading to Certificates and 


Degrees. 


Home Economics 


Special courses in Home Eco- 


nomics, Dietetics and Teacher 


Training. 
Library Science 


A six weeks’ course for School 
Librarians and Teachers in charge 
of School Libraries. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE 
PHILADELPHIA 




















L 


Elizabethtown 
College 


SUMMER SESSION 
Nine Weeks, June 11 to August 10 


Courses in Commercial Education. 

Professional Courses for Rural and 
High School Teachers. 

Courses in Secondary Education. 

Academic Courses in English, 
guages, Science, Mathematics, 
Social Sciences. 

All courses lead to certificates and de- 
grees. 

Large lake, athletic field for recreation, 
new science hall well equipped, 
shady campus, delightful class 
rooms. 

For bulletin address 
mer Session. 


Elizabethtown College 


Elizabethtown, Lancaster Co., Penna. 


Lan- 
and 


Director, Sum- 
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& * 
Bucknell University 
Graduate Work, Teacher Training Courses, Demonstration School 
Regular College Work 


SUMMER SESSION 


July 2 to August 10 





A Summer School Group on the Campus 


MAKE YOUR VACATION PROFITABLE 


Beautiful Campus, Recreational Opportunities 
Special Lectures and Entertainments 


STUDY—RECREATION—INSPIRATION 


SCHOOL FOR FOOTBALL COACHES 
July 2—July 14 
Twelve days of intensive Football Training. Instruction by Glenn Warner 
of Leland Stanford and Robert Zuppke, University of Illinois 


For full information address Director Summer Session 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY - Lewisburg, Pa. 


| 
| 
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The Truth About Margarine (Oleomargarine) 


What are YOU telling 


your students who ask 


What is Margarine or Oleomargarine? 
Why is Margarine endorsed by the foremost nutri- 
tion experts of the world? 


Why should children eat Margarine? 
Why is Margarine economical? 


What are the advantages in cooking with Marga- 
rine? 





These Helpt ul Bulletins 


(sent free on request) 
supply the tacts for 
accurate and authoritative answers 


Check those to be Booklet “Questions and Answers about Margarine” 


Mailed Bulletin No. 8—Margarine Laws of Oregon and Washington 
Repealed by a Referendum Vote of the people, 
November 4, 1924. 


Bulletin No. 9—“Opinions of Educators and Statesmen on Mar- 
garine and Margarine Legislation.” 


Bulletin No. 10—“The Composition and Food Value of Mar- 
garine.” 
Bulletin No. 11—““The Economics of Vitamines.” 
Bulletin No. 12—False Advertising. 
Extra copies of any or all of the above for use 
by your pupils sent free on request. 


Institute of Margarine Manufacturers 


Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 
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The Travel Department of the Service Bureau of State Teachers Associations is at your 
service in planning your summer travel. This assistance covers all branches of travel to any 
part of the world. New descriptive folders and booklets are now awaiting your call, Material 
will be mailed promptly if you will write us where and when you expect to go. Enclose 
stamped self-addressed envelope for reply. Write to the Travel Department of the Service 
Bureau of State Teachers Associations, 416 Shops Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 


EURO 





\s:e- —@.@, 


Pe AN SMM MM 
JAMES BORINGS CRUISES 
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y The Leading Student Tours. 
Sw CRUISE to EUROPE “& 4 Chartered CUNARD tourist 
, s : 2 ir ganized entertainmen 
ey Fes the Land of the Midnight Sun @ Congeniai associations 
S y — = onemaen “2 Line s Write tor literature 
, ieome . Students Travel Ci 


THE UNUSUAL ROUTE TO EUROPE 
Sail from Montreal via the St. Lawrence for 
Iceland, the North Cape, Norway’s Fjords, 
and Scandinavia’s famous cities. Stop-over 


oo): FIFTH AVE + NEW YORK 








privileges. Rates $550 up. Shore trips included. UNIVERSITY 
Also Fourth Socun Mediterranean Cruise \GENERAL TOURS | 
ebruary 14, 1929 
Inquire of your own agent or EUROPE 
James Boring’s Travel Service, Inc. ee 
730 Fifth Ave., Ed. Dept. A, New York fc write to 
15 West Gay St., Columbus, Ohio fai mmen mas Be 
oS Ure Tours 
ee Oe ee ee 10 EAST 42"ST. few ford City 











Make Your Trip to the 


N. Bs A. 


CONVENTION 
the beginning of a delightful vacation 
willl ' 


yl! 
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J” ~ Cruise the Heart 
of Old French-Canada 


Write Vacation Headquarters 


about the wonderful Black 
Hills of South Dakota, 


Colorado, California and 


Wyoming and Wiscon- 
sin's Land O’ Lakes. 
Low Fares with liberal 








the Pacific Northwest, stop-overprivileges enable 
Yellowstone National 


you to reach conveniently 
Park,Jasper NationalPark, any one of these interest- 
Dude Ranch Country of ing regions. 
Send for illustrated booklets of places you are 
most interested in. Address 
C. A. CAIRNS, Passenger Traffic Manager 
226 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago aie 


CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN RY. 











_ 


to 


NEWFOUNDLAND—GASPE—CHALEUR BAY 
—OR THE CANADIAN LABRADOR 


Quaint, picturesque, romantic lands that fringe 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence! Century-old villages. 
Sport in season. Wonderful scenery. Fun aboard 
and ashore. Regular fortnightly sailings from 
Montreal and Quebec. Also de luxe week-end 


cruises up the SAGUENAY RIVER 
Ask Any Travel Agent, or 


CLARKE STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 
103 Drummond Bldg. Montreal 
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A visit to the Old World will increase in- 


finitely your cultural growth and education! .. . 


Let Cook’s arrange all details... use their 100 
convenient offices distributed over Europe. . 

enjoy with freedom all that the Old World 
has to offer ... travel independently on an 
itinerary specially planned according to your 
convenience and budget (Brochure No. 27) 

or on one of the many programs of delightful 
group travel (Catalogue No. 1)... Particular 
attention is called to The New Popular 
Tours arranged for those who prefer the 
informal but congenial atmosphere of the 
Tourist Cabin; splendid itineraries—low rates 
with very comfortable and attractive accommo- 
dations (Catalogue No. 10). 


Annual Summer Cruise to Europe 
and the Mediterranean 
Sailing on the S. S. California—July 3 to August 30 


Our seventh consecutive Summer Cruise... a 
wide reaching and instructive voyage 
glorious days at sea. . . fascinating shore trips 

. visits to Paris and London. . . moderate 
rates! Illustrated folder on request. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


New York Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington Chicago St. Louis 
San Francisco Los Angeles Portland, Ore. Toronto Montreal Vancouver 
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Gravel 


by Great Western 


to the 


N. E. A. Convention 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
JUNE 30 TO JULY 7, 1928 


Very low round trip fares from all points via 
Chicago Great Western. Fast, all-steel trains daily 
with Pullmans of the latest type, observation and 
club cars, and dining cars. 

Write for details about fares to the Convention 
and for literature descriptive of the Twin Cities 
and Minnesota's Ten Thousand Lakes. 

Also let us tell you how you can combine your 
visit to the Convention with a marvelous sight- 
seeing and vacation trip through Yellowstone, 
Glacier Park or the Canadian Rockies and the 
Pacific Northwest at surprisingly low cost. 

Just tell us what you'd like to see. You'll be 
astonished to find how much you can do and see 
at moderate expense via Great Western. 


Address R. A. Bishop, Gen’! Pass’r Agent 
122 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 











Plan Your Vacation Now! 


Reduced Summer Tourist Fares 
to 


COLORADO 
YELLOWSTONE 
CALIFORNIA 


Go one way—return another—stopover 
anywhere. Cost ofa vacation in the scenic 
West is surprisingly low—a trip for every 
purse. Low priced, personally conducted, 
all-expense tours to Colorado; also inde- 
pendent, all-expense ‘‘go-as-you-please”’ 
tours. Use the Rock Island Lines tothe N. 
E. A. Convention at Minneapolis. Write 
or phone for detailed information and 
illustrated booklets. 


Geo. B. Farrow, Gen. Agt. 
ROCK ISLAND LINES 
1107 Bankers Trust Bidg. 
Bell Phone, Pennypacker 2038 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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See Havana and the 








5,000 miles 

of cool, delight- 
fultravel on largest, 
fastest ships in the 
service. 


Fortnightly service 
by new S. S. Califor- 
nia, largest steamer 
ever built under the 
American flag, and 
the popular S. S. 
Manchuria 
and S. 8S. Mon- 


wonderful 


One Way Water— 
One Way Rail 


From home town 
back to home town. 
Steamer either way. 
Choice of rail routes 
across Continent. 
$350 Ist Class. $225 
Tourist Class. 

One Way— $250 Ist 
Class, $125 Tourist. 
Apply to Passenger Dept., 


S. E. Cor, 15th and Locust 
Sts., Philadelphia, our 
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offices elsewhere, or / 
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agent. 
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INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 











At Dour Serbice 
Always 


is the Spencer Lens Company 

| When you purchase Delineascopes, _filmslide or 
| microscopes from Spencer, you not only buy the 
| article itself but a Service whicii lives year after year. 





Are you familiar with the Spencer lanterns for all 
types of projection? Have you seen any of the film- 
| slides from a library of over 43,000 educational pictures? 
| If you have overlooked these classroom aids you cer- 
tainly should investigate immediately if your efforts 
are to be rewarded to the fullest extent. TEACHING 
WITH FILMSLIDES MEANS AN EASIER TIME 
FOR THE TEACHER WITH BETTER WORK BY 
THE PUPILS. 

Detailed data on the adaptability of these aids to 
your special work will be gladly sent upon request 


| Spencer Lens Company 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Chicago 
Washington Boston 






































1928’s Better Way 
Abroad . . . Cunard 
Cabin Service ... 


You may get to Kurope in 5 days if you 
choose ...on the fastest boat of the Atlanti« 
.. + Cunard’s Mauretania, 


Or... you may take the more leisurely 
Cunard “Cabin” way that so many travellers 
now prefer...7'o delightful days at sea... 
in the Scythia and Laconia... two distin- 
guished cruise ships. .. cruise luxuries 
at cabin rates! ... or in the Caronia and 
Carmania which have just had 14 million 
dollars in improvements added to their 
charms ... hot and cold running water... 
real beds... glass-enclosed decks. 


The Laneastria and Tuseania... another 


popular pair... make up-.the third team 


of this bigger and better service 





And travelling the “Cabin” way there is 
: this happy compensation... Do you object 
to a moderate fare? ... Cabin rates... 
$152.50and up. Tourist Third Cabin $107.50. 





Have you joined the Cunard Travel Club? 
Membership $1.00 for I year. 


| CUNARD 
LINE 


| 

| a 

} (3 « \ 
| SAY } 
] 
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See Your Local Avent 
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© 
EUROPE 


Every deck, every 


sunny corner—yours 


Four splendid ships, 
Minnekahda, Minnesota, 
Devonian and Wini- 
fredian, carry only one 
class—TOURIST Third 
Cabin. Andso, eventhough 
you pay only 3c a mile for 
your crossing, you have 
the complete freedom of 
the ship. No class distinc- 


tions. 


Or, if you wish, you may go 
“TOURIST” in specially 
reserved quarters on such 


$10 50 famous liners as Majestic, 


UPworld’s largest shi 
ONE WAY P . ™ 





Homeric, Belgenland. 


50 
$184 UP May we not send you com- 


ROUND TRIP 
plete information about 


our many sailings to 


principal ports of Europe? 


WIWOST OCEAN SERVICE 


WHITE JTAR LINE 


RED JTAR LINE REYEAND LINE 


TRANSPORT LINE 
CRVERMATIONAR MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


Address S. E. Cor., 15th and 
Locust Sts., Philadelphia, 
our offices elsewhere, or any 
authorized steamship agents 
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For Character-Building 


THE ATLANTIC READERS 


Edited by Dr. Randall J. Condon 


Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 





| Book |. The Understanding Prince Grade IV 
| Book Il. High and Far Grade V 
Book III, The Wonderful Tune Grade VI 
Book IV. The Great Conquest Grade VII 
Book V. Outward Bound Grade VIII 


These are the outgrowth of Dr. Condon’s 

profound personal conviction that soul culture 
is the most important and most necessary 
phase of education, and that the development 
of personal character is the thing of greatest 
j concern. 
} Designed primarily as basal texts, these 
| books are filled with material of ethical im- 
portance, most of it being new to school read- 
ers. They are also full of the natural interests 
| of developing childhood. Even the notes make 
|} delightful reading. Narrative, biography, de- 
scription, nature studies, essays, letters, quo- 
tations, inscriptions, and truly distinctive po- 
etry have been selected by Dr. Condon, always 
under the certainty, with Emerson, that ‘‘char- 
acter is higher than intellect.’’ 


Mailing price of each volume, 85 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 

















A History of the Indian Villages and 


| Place Names in Pennsylvania 


A reference book, giving in systematic arrangement complete 
information of all Indian Place Names associated with the 
early history of Pennsylvania. 


by DR. GEORGE P. DONEHOO 
| former State Librarian of Pennsylvania and Secretary of the 
| Pennsylvania Historical Commission; collaborator, “The Hand- 
book of American Indians,” published by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, Bureau of American 
Ethnology; author of 
“Pennsylvania, a History,” 
“Harrisburg, the City 
Beautiful, Romantic and 
Historic,” and other his- 
tories. 

Endorsed by Governor 
John 8. Fisher, Hon. War- 
ren K. Moorhead, U. 8. 
Board of Indian Commis- 
sioners; C. Hale Sipe, author 
of “The Indian Chiefs of 
Pennsylvania,”’ and others. 

Every school teach- 
er, every student of In- 
dian lore, every library, 
public and private, should 
have this volume as a ref- 
erence work. 

Covers 500 Indian names 
and places. 290 pages. 

Price $5.00, postpaid 





Write to 
THE TELEGRAPH PRESS 
Room 104, Telegraph Building 
Harrisburg, Penna, 
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| 
| | TheTeachers Protective Union 
| LOCK BOX 544 LANCASTER, PA. 
i 
i Provides Health and Accident Protection for Teachers AT COST 
| alld. ini eke ie a MARISA esa eres NS eo 
| Largest in Service—Over a million dollars in benefits paid to members. 
Largest in Assets—Over $300,000 Assets for the protection of members. 
Largest in Membership—Over 25,000 certificates of protection in force. 
Largest in Field of Protection—All diseases and accidents covered. 
Definite in Promise and Fulfillment—An organization with a heart. 
Benefits Paid to Members During 1927—$130,004.21 
| The Non-Cancellable Health and Accident Protection for Teachers | 
VERY BEST PROTECTION IMPORTANT FACTS 
| | 
| These Benefits at a Cost of Only $30.00 Per Year: Pays Benefits for First Week (under B or BB | 
| (Under BB, C and D Certificates) Certificate). 
Confining Sickness ...... . $25.00 per week Pays Benefits during Vacation. 
| Convalescence ......... .... 25.00 per week ro hoa Yan a Gaeta aaceoen | 
} y “a pe See. Ne er ape ollectin nefits. 
| } Quarantine reat Ae Ne ro 25.00 er iid k Approved by State Insurance Departments. | 
| Accident Disability (Total). -.. 45.00 per week Endorsed by Boards of Education. 
Accident Disability (Partial).... 22.50 per week Member of Penna. Insurance Federation. | 
| Accidental Death .........2.- $1,560.00 Not Organized for Profit but for Service. | 
| Protection may be Carried under the BB, C and D Certificates Separately or Jointly. We recom- | 
| | mend strongly the D Accident Certificate to all who do not have it. The cost is $6.00 a year. The 
benefits are: $20.00 per week for total accident disability, $10.00 per week for partial accident dis- 
ability, and $1,000 for accidental death. | 
| 
| s : a ee eee e 
J 
ei eatilintatetmaiaiaiiaiaieaiaas a 1“ a - — - — — — — 
_ r Sepa See} = se “yrs | | . Ceo4s re Ce a eo 
| 
é : : 9 
| | | 
| THE PATHWAY TO READING | | Quite in Advance” | 
| Coleman—UhIl—Hosic 
| 1 1 NEWSON READERS | 
| ‘rac F tis oot . > thic idea | | . | 
| Fresh and varied content whic h prov ides | | “I had thought a new reading system | 
| for the cultivation of all the various reading | was unnecessary and quite impossible. I | 
abilities. Premier, eight readers, teachers’ | | must admit after due trial of your new | 
manuals, study period, activity for the | | system with its new books that it has | 
; ‘ , ae aa blazed the trail in new territory quite in 
,; Premier, and cards, now available. | Mier teads ‘ si ° 
‘ | advance of the other synthetic systems. | 
f | It is new and has real merit as the ‘eat- | 
| ing of the pudding’ shows.” 
THE BARROWS AND PARKER [| [| ™®° oe ts apap toe | 
d : TRUE C. MorriLy | 
‘ GEOGRAPHY Superintendent of Schools | 
ie EX: : Te las T 
“ “The plan of organization is a distinct | Newport, N. H. | 
. . . ra . | | 
“ contribution to the field of elementary Ge- | Just Published | 
; ” . . . | | 
or | ography.’’ Myrtle Lisle McClellan, Associate | | ’ 
: Professor of Geography, University of Cali- LITTLE FOLK S LIBRARY 
: | 
= | fornia. f 
n- | A 12 book classroom library 
v, . . | } * ‘ 
id Journeys in Distant Lands Net Price-$2.00 postpaid 
of- wee * | | 
United States and Canada F 
a tagcat = ee | Send for illustrated 
| Europe and Asia mae 
descriptive folder 
| 
Silver, Burdett and Company | Newson & Company 
New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco | 73 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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Temple University 


Broad St. and Montgomery Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 
Teachers College 
School of Commerce 
Professional Schools: 
Theology, Law, 
Medicine, Dentistry, 
Pharmacy, Chiropody 
School of Music 
Training School for 
Nurses 
University High School 


Summer Session July 2—August 10 





SEND FOR BULLETIN 
Phone, Stevenson 7600 
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“Give us liberty” 


say the wriggling little 
fingers learning to write— 
you give them liberty with 


DIXON’S 
BEGINNER’S 
PENCILS 


Liberal free sample offer: 
The beginner’s packet, free, 
to primary teachers seek- 
ing the most scientific 
writing materials. 


School Bureau—Pencil Sales Department 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Jersey City New Jersey 
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| MONTREAL 


FRENC H SUM MER SCHOOL 


MeGill University | 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC | 
June 25th to July 28th, 1928 
Thoroughly French Atmosphere 
Only French Spoken 
Entirely French Staff 
Elementary, Intermediate and Advanced 
Courses 
ind Class Room Instruction 
onversation, Sight-seeing, Sports 
French Plays, Entertainments, 
1 Lectures 








Morning —Lectures 
Afternoon—Group ( 
Evening—Concerts, 

Illustratec 





Write for Circular to the Secretary 


FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 
McGill University 


QUEBEC 


























Laboratory Apparatus & Supplies 


LOWEST PRICE—BEST QUALITY 
PROMPTEST SERVICE 


Agriculture, Biology, Physical Geography, 
Chemistry and Physics. Ask for Catalogs. 

Give your name, school position and sub- 
ject. Mention this journal. 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 
LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
Apparatus— 


460 E. OHIOJST. 


Chemicals 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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SPEC. SUMMER SESSIONS 
Veeks Beginning June 25 
Pro tains Specialists on Lecture ’ Staff: 
Frederick Kissenger, C. P. A. (Temple), E. H. Crabbe 


(Harvard), Dr. Herman H. Horne (N. Y. U.), Dr. 
Leslie Fournier (Princeton), Dr. C. E. Partch (Rutgers), 
Dr. A. F. Poffenberger (Columbia), and others. Free 


instruction In Stonetypy. 

Submit Sta ent of Previous College Work for Evalua- 
tion toward B chi lor’s mv _— te r’s degree in commercial 
science Salary i s pend on collegiate status. 

Send yy p Mee ——. 
RIDER COLLEGE TRENTON, N. J. 














PRINCIPALS or TEACHERS 


who expect to combine business with pleas- 

ure this summer, will learn of something to 

their interest if they will communicate with 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 

449 Fourth Ave. New York City 























New Edition 


THE NATION'S HISTORY | 


By Leonard and Jacobs 


Simple and definite in narra- 
tive. Brilliantly organized and 
well-equipped. 

Attractively illustrated 
HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
1 Park Avenue New York 
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There’s a story behind these 


BUCKINGHAM-OSBURN 
SEARCHLIGHT ARITHMETICS 


HE story of years of scientific research, controlled experimentation and 
ck classroom testing by two of America’s leading Educators. Their 
object was to put the teaching of arithmetic on a thoroughly scien- 
-to find the causes and cures of common errors, to determine 





tific basis 
effective methods, to distribute drill in terms of difficulty, to provide for 
individual differences, to make problems more valuable and more inter- 
How they succeeded is too long to be told in one chapter. 


For further information about this complete new series write to 


GINN AND COMPANY 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


| 

| 

| 

. 

| esting. 
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Three New and Important Series 





The Strayer-Upton Arithmetics | 


Higher Grades, $0.84 Middle Grades, $0.76 | 
(Two-Book Series in Preparation) | 
Their authors are: GEORGE DRAYTON STRAYER, Ph.D., Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and CLIFFORD BREWSTER Upton, A.M., Professor of Mathematics, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Lower Grades, $0.72 





Newmayer and Broome’s 


Health and Happiness Series 


The Play Road to Health, $0.64. The Way to Keep Well, $0.84 
Health Habits, $0.72. The Human Body and Its Care (Nearly Ready) 


Their authors are: S. WEtR NEwWMAYER, A.M., M.D., Supervisor of Medical Inspection of Public Schools, Philadelphia, 
and EpwIn C. Broome, Ph.D., LL.D., Superiniendent of Schools, Philadelphia 





Crumpton-Hosic 


Junior High School English 


Book One (Crumpton) $1.00. Book Two (Crumpton) $1.12 
Book Three (Crumpton and Hosic) $1.24 


Their authors are: CLAUDIA E. CRumMpTON, A.M., Head of English Department, Hutchins Intermediate School, Detroit, 
Mich., and JAMES FLEMING Hosic, Ph.M., Ph.D., Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


| AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 





Atlanta 








New York Boston 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 
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Picking Out an Alma Mater 


John Palmer Gavit, in ‘ College,” 


Sets Down Some of the Answers to 


His Question ‘‘Why Did You Come Here ?”’ Which side will you be on? 


The Frequent Response 


HIS is my father’s old college. He 

wouldn’t hear for a minute of any 

other. It was always taken for 
granted.” 

“My mother was graduated here; of course 
there wasn’t any other place for me.” 

“The school where I prepared specializes for 
this college. You are rather supposed to come 
here. They think you are ‘queer’ if you sug- 
gest going anywhere else. You know what 
happens to you in a place where you are 
thought ‘queer’—especially if you are a girl!” 

“My mother didn’t care particularly; she 
didn’t know anything about colleges; but she 
knew some awfully nice women who were 
alumnae of this one.” 

“My father’s best friend advised him to 
send me here—to his old college.” 

“This place has it all over the rest in ath- 
letics. Football, crew, hockey, basket-ball— 
everything.” 

“Some fraternity fellows came to our school 
and ‘sold’ their college to a lot of the fellows. 
We all came together.” 

“I was pretty good in football in school, 
and this college offered the best inducements.” 

“Our town favors this college; if you go 
anywhere else you get yourself in bad socially 
and in a business way.” 


The Infrequent Response 

“My parents wrung the subject dry. They 
visited several colleges, and corresponded with 
a lot more, and asked everybody all sorts of 
questions. I did a lot of asking, too; and we 
all thought that at this place I would get the 
best for my whole life.” 

“For three years before I was to make my 
final decision I was looking over the whole 
field. I wanted the best there was, and I think 
I got it.” 


“We had the idea that this college had the 
strongest faculty and the best equipment.” 


“T found that at this place they have the 
least prep-school atmosphere and the largest 
freedom; here they don’t think you are still a 
schoolboy. None of the ‘collegiate,’ ‘class 
spirit,’ kid business. You’re supposed to be 
grown-up and here for your own serious 
benefit.” 


“This college, as I discovered by careful in- 
quiry, is supposed to have the best departments 
in the things in which I wanted to specialize.” 

“I am an Easterner; I wanted to live for a 
while in another part of the country and meet 
another sort of people; get another point of 
view; so I came to what seemed the best col- 
lege in the West. I hope to go abroad for a 
year or more, for the same reason.” 


How to Improve Your Reading 


BEN L. GROSSMAN 
Principal, Poplar Street School, Hazleton, Pa. 


has been much investigation designed 
to discover the best method of read- 
ing effectively. Such investigations have 
been concerned with the physiological and 
psychological aspects of the problem, as 


5 


[) ss the last number of years there 


well as with the pedagogical principles. 

As a result of these investigations edu- 

cators have recommended a number of 

rules which will busy the adult as well as the 

pupil, in order to increase speed in reading. 
(Turn to page 564) 
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Colonel Lindbergh’s Address 


N. E. A. Department of Superintendence, Boston, Mass., March 1, 1928 


to honor her son on his return from 

his overseas flight, so Colonel Lindbergh 
came to Boston to honor his mother when she 
received the highest recognition which the pro- 
fession could confer on any member. On the 
invitation of President Gwinn he responded ina 
short address on the cause of aviation. Teach- 
ers will read it to their classes. He spoke as 
follows: 

We in the aircraft industry believe that the 
coming generation will be greatly affected by 
aviation. People today are learning to fly. 
Those of tomorrow will grow up with flying 
as we have with the automobile. Our 
aircraft today are entirely practical. They 
can be operated at a profit on commercial air 
lines. They are being used even today, we 
may say extensively, for private transporta- 
tion. Tomorrow, figuratively speaking, the 
airplane probably will have the same effect 
on the living conditions and upon the city 
and country that the auto has had. 


’ S Mrs. Lindbergh came to Washington 


It is entirely possible that in a few years 
the suburbs of our cities will be greatly ex- 
tended by the use of the airplane. With flying 
fields situated close to the business districts, 
there is no more reason why the business man 
can not live 100 to 200 miles from his work 
than there is for him to live less than twenty 
miles from his office as is the case today in 
so many instances. 


Aviation will affect practically all of the 
subjects now taught in our schools. It will 
affect languages, inasmuch as it will bring 
all countries more closely together. It will 
affect science through the new conditions en- 
countered and the mediums through which peo- 
ple will travel and through the new instru- 
ments brought into use. For instance, our 
weather forecasting will undoubtedly be im- 
proved through the coming of aviation. It will 
be necessary to forecast more accurately for 
aeronautics than it is today for agriculture. 
It will be necessary for the man who flies, 
and most of us will fly in the future, to know 
more of the atmospherie conditions than it is 
now necessary to know. 


Our plans have developed to a high point of 
perfection now. Yet with the existing infor- 
mation we can foresee a much greater develop- 
ment in the next few years. We can now fly 


through practically any conditions with the 
exception of sleet. Ten or fifteen years ago 
we were held down by rain, storm or night and 
by fog. Today we can fly through all these 
conditions, although we can not land in a dense 
fog. We must be able to see ground in order 
to land safely. 

Rapid as the development has been in the 
last decade, we expect that there should be 
still more rapid development in the years to 
come. Consequently I believe that it is essen- 
tial to incorporate in our school systems ele- 
mentary aeronautics. It is not necessary to 
teach aeronautics in detail. But everyone even 
today should have a general idea of this sub- 
ject in order to be able to understand the news- 
papers. And tomorrow there will be a great 
deal more concerning this new means of travel 
than there has been in the past. 





LINDBERGH’S LUCK 
HORACE C. CARLISLE 


“T had the safest monoplane 
That ever took the air, 
I had the smoothest engine of 
Which science is aware, 
I had the truest instruments 
That ever led a lad— 
And hope I made,” young Lindbergh said, 
“Good use of what I had.” 


Far greater than his conquest was 
O’er fog and rain and sleet, 
Far greater than a courage too 
Divine to fear defeat, 
The greatest slogan of all time— 
To which no man can add— 
Are Lindbergh’s words: “I hope I made 
Good use of what I had.” 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 
The yearly cost of teaching a pupil in U. S. 
schools averages very close to $57. In other 
countries, but under dissimilar conditions, the 
yearly pupil-cost (translated at present rates 
of exchange) has been: 


SS See ae eee $63.70 
AR Raa ees eee ee. 60.40 
PR IN go veccaccv dec sin 0's Sime edtale 58.70 
RS Se a eee eer ea 57.35 
NS ia oa Gigi ca sive Seles £4.86 
England and Wales .............. 54.84 
NM a lg 210 SISK is a in ch souk wen ee 53.97 
EE he oy a eet Mee artla o Qt 52.46 
0 SRE ee eae a eee, eee 27.60 
agi aaa Pca EIN Ct 11.28 
ans ss a 6 Oko a obs 0's we eEaEe 9.48 


—Time, June 27 
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An Adaptive School Procedure to Improve 
Instruction at Vandergrift, Pa. 


CHARLES H. OMO oY 


Superintendent of Schools, Vandergrift, Pa. 


educational problem—one is by theory; 
the other, by practice. 

Not long ago when we were planning our 
high school building the architect came into 
my office and laid the plans of the proposed 
building upon the table and said: “That is 
what your building will look like when com- 
pleted, everything will be as represented here. 
This is a picture of the job when all workmen 
are through.” In the construction of a large 
building or any piece of engineering work, the 
procedure is carried out step by step and 
the results remain constant, but in education 
this is not true, for instead of dealing with 
stone, brick and building materials, we are 
dealing with changing human beings, or youth 
growth. 

No two personalities are alike; therefore 
we have individual differences. How can our 
public school systems meet and satisfy these 
individual differences found in pupils? This 
problem must be met by each school admin- 
istrator as he organizes his school programs. 
Since the state requires the parent to support 
the public school through taxation, the same 
parent has the right to expect the school to 
meet the individual ability of his child. 


"Tecne are two ways of attacking any 


We believe there is an urgent need for in- 
dividualized instruction in our system of 
schools for the following reasons: 


The child. Many children today in our 
schools are wasting their time for want of 
personal attention on the part of the teacher, 
for the lack of a maximum amount of work 
to do or because they do not know what is 
expected of them by the schools. Most school 
administrators tell us that children are will- 
ing to work and apply themselves if they un- 
derstand what is required of them and have 
some method of procedure offered them for 
guidance in their school work. 


The Community. In all communities you 
will hear the complaint from parents that they 
do not understand the present curriculum of 
the school; that they do things differently at 
school than when they were children. Some- 
times parents offer the plea of ignorance of 
requirements for lack of support or interest 


in the child’s education. By sending to the 
home outlines of work required by the school 
and information concerning the procedure fol- 
lowed, the administrator can secure the co- 
operation and assistance of the parent in help- 
ing the child. 

The Teacher. The teacher should have a 

blue print of her work, some plan of procedure, 
such as the engineer, contractor or builder 
requires, if she would function satisfactorily 
to her employer and the community. By out- 
lining her work and by careful preparation 
she will know better how to meet her assign- 
ment of work. 
We often hear it said that the 
school fails too many pupils, that the pupil 
and teacher waste time and the school district 
loses money by having so many repeaters. 
Many educators claim that the cause for most 
of these failures is that no effort is made to 
take care of the individual differences found 
in our system of mass education. 

The Vandergrift Plan of Instruction is a 
plan of individual instruction which maintains 
the entity of the pupil group. A unit of work 
is a written assignment of work usually re- 
quiring a period of two weeks for completion. 
The teachers make the assignments, send them 
to the superintendent’s office where they are 
approved and mimeographed and sent back 
to the teacher. 

The content material is arranged to meet 
the abilities of different groups, as follows: 


Failures. 


C Group—Minimum Essentials 

’ B Group—Average Material 

A Group—Enriched Material 

Each pupil receives a mimeograph copy of 
the assignment for his grade. 

Testing consists mostly of objective tests. 
Results are filed for future reference. 

Course of Study. The course of study is 
divided into eight units with certain aims and 
goals for each grade’s work; methods of pro- 
cedure and suggested material are arranged 
in the course for the teachers’ use. The teacher 
divides the month’s work into two two-weeks’ 
assignments and forms her outline or contract 
from this, placing in this contract detailed 
requirements,—problems for discussion, 
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method of attack of the problem and other 
information that her group of pupils may 
need. The content of this contract should 
provide for three types of students found in 
nearly all classes: superior, normal, and slow 
or retarded pupils. We can designate this as 
A work, B work and C work. 

Class Procedure. These assignments, after 
they have been approved, are mimeographed 
and each pupil is given a copy for the two 
weeks’ work. The teacher makes the necessary 
explanations at the beginning of the assign- 
ment. 

The first day of the period of the assignment 
is used as a supervised study or research 
period. In this period the pupil has the privi- 
lege of asking any question concerning the 
assignment, looking up information from sup- 
plementary books furnished for each room and 
securing needed aid from the teacher. 

On study days the teacher supervises the 
study of pupils, offers help to those in need, 
gives tests to pupils making up work, consults 
with pupils and guides them in their study of 
the assignment. The superintendent and the 
principal supervise the work of the teacher. 

The second day, recitation is held on previ- 
ous day’s study. The recitation is controlled 
by the teacher and the pupils recite and an- 
swer questions on the content material studied. 
This is the period the pupil is responsible 
to the teacher. 

The third day, continued supervised study 
period. 

The fourth day, continued recitation, review- 
ing work covered and recitation on third day’s 
work. 

The fifth day is spent in giving tests the 
first half of the period and the test is corrected 
during the class period and errors noted; the 
second part of the period is used for correcting 
errors and giving information and explana- 
tion of work not understood in the examina- 
tion. 

The second week is a continuation of the 
first week’s procedure with exception of the 
last day, which is used entirely for final ex- 
amination on the two weeks’ work. The stu- 
dent’s mark is the final grade for his two 
weeks’ contract, and if satisfactory, the 
pupil is given a new contract for another 
two weeks’ work. At the end of a 


semester’s work a review assignment is given 
for the two weeks with final test for the 
semester’s work. 

Grading. To be a C student 90 per cent 
of all work of C group must be mastered; to 
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be a B student, all of the C work and 90 per 
cent of the B work must be mastered; to be an 
A student, all of the C and B work must be 
mastered and 90 per cent of the A work. 

Final grade is marked in A, B or C or per- 
centage. 

Recitation equals one-third test, two-thirds 
final grade. 

Grade for completion of each contract of 
work is placed upon final grade card kept by 
the teacher or in the principal’s office. 

When pupil leaves room or building his 
card is sent to the teacher or principal of the 
building to which the pupil is sent. 

The first test papers in each contract can 
be returned to the pupil. The final test papers 
are kept by teacher for reference. 

Pupils absent can make up work and get 
credit upon completion of work and passing 
test. 

A final review contract with test will be 
given the last two weeks of each semester. 
This procedure is being used from the sixth 
grade up through the high school. 

We realize that the success of this pro- 
cedure or any other method depends upon 
the teacher’s interest, understanding and com- 
mon sense. On the other hand it creates in 
the pupil the power to initiate and investigate 
problems early in life and to make himself 
independent of others. The following conclu- 
sions or merits can be claimed for this pro- 
cedure: 

1. The child has knowledge of what the 

teacher requires for recitation and grade 

2. The child has an educational tool or guide 

to his study 

3. It gives better chance for pupil to enter 

into recitation, to express his view- 
points and contribute to the group 

4. It gives controlled freedom in school work 
. It creates better home cooperation by giv- 

ing parents something tangible on which 
to work with the teacher and the child 
6. It gives a better plan for teacher to check 
on child growth and learning 
. Teachers will be better prepared for each 
week’s work 
8. All children will have opportunity to work 
up to ability capacity 
9. Breaks up monotony of traditional school 
and introduces real life situations 
10. Gives better supervision to the teachers 


oy | 
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O give thanks unto the Lord, for He is good; 
for His mercy endureth forever.—Bible. 
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A Model Home Constructed By Mo- 
nessen High School Boys 


CHARLES M. 


HELWIG 


Supervisor of Industrial Education, Monessen Public Schools 

















N the picture above are the authorities of 
the Monessen Public Schools and the eight 
boys of the Vocational Department, who 

last year completed the construction of a 
modern six-room house. Standing on the 
porch of the house, from right to left are: 
C. R. McClelland, Supt. of Public Schools; W. 
F. Blackburn, Principal of the High School; 
Edward Ciriacy, Instructor of Carpentry; 
Chas. M. Helwig, Supervisor of Industrial 
Education. The lower group is composed of 
Nicholas Lusich, Guss Kruell, Andrew Lenio, 
(Seniors) Joseph Hornack, John Samonsky, 
Wm. Heath, Alex Krill and Walter Skrocki 
(Juniors). 

This year again a sturdy group of twelve 
boys have undertaken to repeat last year’s 
experiment, to produce a still finer and better 
structure in which some group may enjoy the 
comforts of a home. 

The boys in the house building movement 
in the Carpentry Department of the Monessen 
High School have adopted the slogan “We 
build for the future.” C. S. Duvall, a local 
Kiwanian and real estate dealer, has given 
support and encouragement to this movement. 
He was willing to finance the undertaking, 
when the idea was presented to him by the 
supervisor of Industrial Education. 


No. 5 


The structure shown above was built by 
eight boys during the past school year, three 
seniors and five juniors. None of the boys 
had any previous experience in house-building, 
except in the school shop for one school year 
on a half-day basis. All carpentry work was 
done by the boys without any outside inter- 
ference, except from Mr. Ciriacy, the in- 
structor in carpentry, who acted as foreman 
during the construction. 

The house has six rooms, a cellar and an 
attic. The foundation walls are concrete 
blocks. On the first floor are the kitchen and 
dining room in the rear, with the living room 
extending entirely across the front, the dining 
room and living room have hard wood floors. 
Attractive lighting fixtures are conveniently 
arranged. Upstairs are three bedrooms and 
bath, with a hallway entrance to each of the 
rooms, and an attic which can be converted 
into another bedroom. 

The boys in the electrical department, un- 
der the instruction of P. J. Moore, Instructor 
of electrical wiring and testing in the voca- 
tional department of the high school, did all 
electric wiring and installation of lighting 
fixtures. 

The boys in the carpentry department did 
more than the woodwork, they did the greater 
part of the excavating, all the painting, stain- 
ing, varnishing, flashing and roofing. The 
masonry, plumbing, heating, plastering and 
papering were done by outside workmen on a 
contract basis. 

Courses in the industrial vocational depart- 
ment are organized on a three-year basis. 
Pupils may elect one of the courses at the 
completion of first year of high school. The 
carpentry is conducted on the operative basis 
or plan, that is, three hours each day. The 
machine shop and electrical courses are oper- 
ating under a two-year unit trade in school, 
followed by one year of cooperative work, on 
the two weeks alternate periods in industry, 
and two weeks alternate periods in the r 
lated subjects and sciences. 


(Turn to page 565) 
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Some Achievements of a Fourth Class 
District 


W. G. LAMBERT 


Supervising Principal, College Hill, Pa. 


NDER a forward looking program 
| adopted by the College Hill board of 
education three years ago the follow- 

ing achievements have been accomplished: 

Complete reorganization of the school sys- 
tem on the 6-3 basis with departmental teach- 
ing in the elementary grades (3-4-5 and 6), 
as well as in the junior high school. (Senior 
high school students are sent to a neighboring 
school.) 

The Board of Education purchased a four 
and a half acre plot of land on which has been 
erected a handsome new junior high school 
building consisting of 12 classrooms and a 
combined gymnasium-auditorium, at a cost of 
$125,000, exclusive of site; cost of site, $13,200. 

Several additional classrooms have been 
added to old buildings to take care of increased 
enrolment. Building principals have been 
placed over all the buildings, with increase in 
efficiency in school management. 

The junior high school has an effective extra- 
curricular activity program including home- 
room organization, student council, clubs, 
school orchestra and athletic activities. The 
school publishes a monthly paper which is self 
supporting. Weekly assembly programs are 
always in charge of students directed by an 
assembly committee. Consistent with junior 
high school aims, an effective guidance pro- 
gram is in operation. 

A part-time school nurse and physician have 
been employed and through their recommen- 
dations to parents, many physical defects 
have been corrected. During the year 1926- 
1927 a full time Dental Hygienist was em- 
ployed. Persistent instruction and training 
for health and safety have been given in all 
schools. Calisthenic drills are given daily in 
all elementary schools. Approximately 350 
children have taken the toxin-anti-toxin treat- 
ment for the prevention of diphtheria. 

Through a testing program nearly all pupils 
have been classified into mental ability groups. 
This has led to a varied curriculum and fewer 
failures. Examinations of the old traditional 
type have been abolished in nearly all schools. 

Directed study has been given a large place 
in every teacher’s program, practically doing 
away with home-study periods. 


During the past year, school banking has 
had a real part in the regular school work. 
There are now about 575 depositors. The 
amount deposited last year was approximately 
$4,500.00. 

A trained psychologist makes regular visits 
to our schools to give individual mental exami- 
nations to children. After the examination 
the teacher is furnished with a written report. 
This report includes the diagnosis, recommen- 
dation and remarks on the one hand, and on 
the other the results of the test, the I. Q. and 
M. A. 

A Steinway grand piano has been purchased 
for the junior high school through the efforts 
of the Women’s Club. Public spirited men and 
women have given fifteen beautiful pictures 
to adorn the corridors of the new junior high 
school building. 

There has been marked increase in the sci- 
entific attitude of all teachers towards their 
work. We find teachers all through the system 
testing results and measuring the achievement 
of their classes in accordance with recognized 
standards, 





CO-OPERATION 


Surely some workman has builded the pillar 
as well as the spire; 

The cross that the painter has gilded was 
fashioned in somebody’s fire; 

Surely men dug in the ditches preparing a 
place for the wall, 

And someone has made with her stitches the 
flag that shall fly over all. 


Someone has blended the plaster, and someone 
has carried the stone; 

Neither the man nor the master ever has 
builded alone; 

Making a roof from the weather, building a 
house for the King; 

Only by working together, men have accom- 
plished a thing. 


All have a share in the beauty; all have a 
part in the plan; 

What does it matter what duty falls to the lot 
of a man? 

Each has a hand in the building; no one has 
builded alone— 

Whether a cross he was gilding, whether he 
carried a stone. 

—Contributed by T. T. Allen, East Strouds- 

burg, Pa. 
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The Source Research Council 


supplying 


A Comprehensive and Inspirational Service for 
Which Sincere Progressive Teachers 
Have Been Waiting 


There is a new Source of in- 
formation for Teachers that is 
truly remarkable in its com- 
prehensiveness and its elasti- 
city. 

It answers any conceivable 
question; it covers authorita- 
tively any subject in which any 
teacher is likely to be inter- 
ested—but it does even more. 

It places at the disposal of 
every Teacher a research board 
of several hundred experts— 
many of them professors in the 
great Universities of America 
—to ferret out for the Teacher 
complete information on any 
subject and place it promptly 
upon his desk. 

This new service consists of 
The Source Book, monthly Ser- 
vice Bulletins, Loose-Leaf Ex- 
tension Service, combined with 
the Source Bureau of Research. 


The Source Book 


The foundation of this ser- 
vice is The Source Book, an 
authoritative publication of ten 
large volumes, profusely illus- 
trated and compiled on the 
modern scientific viewpoint of 
teaching. Rendered easy to 
use by Analytical and Topical 
Indices and Study Guides, The 
Source Book offers to teachers 
what is undoubtedly the most 
thorough and ambitious work 
of its character ever prepared. 


“The Life of the Recitation” 


We are living in an age of 
progress such as the world has 
never Known before. Old cut 
and dried methods will not 
suffice. The road to knowledge 
must be made interesting and 
colorful; to do this, the modern 
teacher uses textbooks merely 
as guides and goes to outside 
sources for the illuminating 
material that becomes the life 
of the recitation. She lures her 
pupils on. She leads them to 
think for themselves, and to 
seek knowledge for its own 
sake 

Unfortunately teachers have 
not been able to carry out this 
work as they wished. No means 
was provided whereby they 
could secure the necessary in- 
formation. Pupils have been 
unable to find Source Material 
tO carry out their part. 


Prepared by 200 Educators 

Realizing these _ difficulties, 
over 200 of the foremost edu- 
cators have prepared The 
Source Book, which covers 
every department of human 
knowledge, and gives the 
Source Material that is needed 
by pupils and teachers to fully 
carry out these new methods 
of teaching. 


Loose-Leaf Extension Service 

However, the great disad- 
vantage of any publication is 
that it begins to grow obsolete 
the minute the press stops, and 
every year sees its value grow 
less and less because of the 
ever widening gap between its 
last word and the present day. 

To overcome this disadvan- 
tage, the publishers of The 
Source Book issue semi-annu- 
ally what is known as the 
Loose Leaf Extension Service, 
consisting of 125 pages of cur- 
rent pictured material. This 
semi-annual volume covers 
comprehensively all eventsand 
persons of world importance 
with particular emphasis plac- 
ed upon the latest develop- 
ments in education. 

In this manner The Source 
Book ‘is kept constantly up-to- 
date. Instead of becoming os- 
sified, as it were, it remains a 
living, vital, current influence. 


Solving the Individual Problems 
But there is another feature 
of this service for teachers 
that has attracted national at- 
tention and comment, and that 
has been referred to by a well- 
known educator as the great- 
est single service ever render- 
ed the profession by any edu- 
cational body. It is the Re- 
search Bureau, organized with 
a large and competent staff 
solely to help teachers solve 
their individual problems. 
Teachers are furnished mem- 
berships entitling them to the 
educational benefits and privi- 
leges of The Source Bureau of 
Research and Special Informa- 
tion on any subject connected 
in any way with the educa- 
tional topics of the day. 


Such Questions as These 
For instance, one teacher de- 
sired a “talk” on the coopera- 


tion of parents with teachers; 
another sought all the infor- 
mation available on Japanese 
poetry; another requested help 
in writing a paper on the work 
of Spencer and Rousseau on 
Education; another required 
material for a debate on the 
entrance of the United States 
into the World Court; and stil) 
another needed a program for 
Armistice Day. Each one was 
sent, without charge, within a 
few days, comprehensive ma- 
terial on the subject request- 
ed, prepared specifically for the 
purpose for which it was to be 
used. Not only will special 
subjects be covered upon re- 
quest for any teacher, but the 
“answers” or “papers” already 
covered are fully available to 
others. A large number of pa- 
pers, covering various phases 
of the teaching of History, 
English, Spelling, Reading, 
Geography, etc., are therefore 
already prepared and may be 
called for by any Teacher at 
any time as a part of this ser- 
vice. 

Special projects, development 
lessons, debates, problems of 
discipline, points of special in- 
formation are all supplied. 


Monthly Project Service 
Bulletin 

One way in which the pub- 
lishers of The Source Book 
have made it much more valu- 
able than similar works that 
have preceded it lies in the in- 
genuity by which they have 
made it useful. One such in- 
genious method is by the pub- 
lication of a monthly Project 
Service Bulletin, which outlines 
new projects each month for 
use in the classroom for the 
various school subjects, giving 
the exact page and reference 
where the pictured source ma- 
terial is to be found in The 
Source Book. These features 
make this service very popular 
with the busy teacher. 


Personalized Service 


Teachers and School Officials 
will be called upon by repre- 
sentatives who are also teach- 
ers—who know school prob- 
lems thoroughly and are able 
to give real constructive advice 
and criticism on all school 
matters. 








A Problem in Ratio and Proportion 


Cc. D. MEARS 


Conemaugh, 


Salary Schedule 
Minimum Maximum 


District of First Class 


Elementary teacher ..... $1,200 $2,000 
Assistant High School 

ll ae et ee 1,500 1,800 
Junior High School teacher 1,800 2,800 
High School and Normal 

Training School teacher 1,800 3,200 
Principal (Elementary).. 2,100 4,000 
Principal (High School). 4,000 5,000 
District of Second Class 
Elementary teacher ..... 1,000 1,800 
High School teacher 1,400 2,200 
Principal (Elementary).. 1,600 2,400 
Principal (High School). 3,000 4,000 
Superintendent ......... 5,000 
District of Third Class 
Elementary teacher ..... 1,000 1,400 
High School teacher 1,200 1,600 
Principal (Elementary).. 1,400 1,800 
Principal (High School). 2 000 2.500 
Superintendent .......... 3,500 


District of Fourth Class 


Elementary teacher ........... $100 monthly 
High School teacher 130 monthly 


Above is a copy of the salary schedule which 
is in effect at the present time in Pennsyl- 
vania. The minimum is paid to th teacher 
for the first year of service, the maximum 
being reached by the payment of stated annual 
increments. 


It will be noted that from the first to the 
fourth class districts there is a decided drop 
in salary. It is also worthy of note that in 
the fourth class district only a minimum sal- 
ary is named. Few districts of this class in 
the State provide for an appreciable advance 
over the legal requirement, and few if any 
have more than nine months of school. There- 
fore the elementary teacher of that district 
has an annual income of $900, or an average 
of $75 a month since she must live twelve 
months. Should this teacher begin teaching 
at the age of eighteen and teach until she may 
retire, she would receive upon retirement the 
sum of $41.25 a month. That sum looks small 
in these days when we think in terms of hun- 
dreds, even in the teaching profession. 
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Pa. 

A good teacher in a fourth class district 
serves the State in the same capacity as one 
of equal ability teaching in a first class dis- 
trict, and is of equal importance. A poor one 
in either place is deplorable. 

The tragedy of the situation is that there 
are some teachers in this State who had to 
retire because of physical inability or of age 
limit before they could profit by even so much 
remuneration as the present schedule would 
give them on which to base their retirement 
rate. From the pittance they received they 
voluntarily spent for their professional and 
intellectual improvement, prompted to do this 
by devotion to their profession. Some became 
physical wrecks by the time or before the age 
of retirement was reached. They have never 
lived—just existed—so far as material com- 
forts and freedom from financial anxiety are 
concerned. 

These same self-sacrificing but loyal ser- 
vants of this Commonwealth, who have spent 
their lives and expended all their energy in 
instilling into the youth of their community 
the principles of democracy and good citizen- 
ship, whose meager income has compelled them 
to inhibit all their natural desires for small 
luxuries and trips to the beauty and historic 
spots of their own beautiful America, are at 
the present time receiving from the retirement 
fund of the State of Pennsylvania the monthly 
sum of $18 or $20, this the sole source of in- 
come, as the physical strength and endurance 
are too depleted for these retired teachers to 
supplement the retirement sum. 

In some instances this retirement fund is 
based on salaries which were above the re- 
quired maximum when they were received. 

Those who have expended the mental and 
physical energy of their lives in successfully 
training in habits of honesty, sobriety and 
truth a responsive young citizenry are surely 
entitled to relief from penury in the late af- 
ternoon and evening of useful lives. 

The last act of the Legislature regulating 
the disbursement of the retirement fund re- 
moved the maximum clause, thus permitting 
the actual maximum salary received to be the 
basis by which to compute the income. 
(Turn to page 590) 
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A Year in Latin II 


HERMAN L. OFFNER 
Dayton Vocational High School, Dayton, Pa. 


HAVE often been seated before my Latin 
I II class utterly perplexed. We will say, I 

had assigned twenty lines of Latin, had 
twenty pupils and forty minutes in which to 
teach. In order to be fair and square to every- 
body I asked each pupil to translate one line 
and while that pupil was mentally performing 
gymnastics, the other nineteen, although look- 
ing at the text, were mentally dormant or 
nearly so. With great pride in my tact I 
would call on some non-attentive individual 
and goad him into going through his daily line. 

The preliminaries over, I would ask ques- 
tions in construction. A few finally answered 
them all. If I determined to be harsh and make 
one of the slower pupils answer I usually man- 
aged to drill on the construction of two or 
three words. Sometimes by omitting construc- 
tion exercises I got some one to translate the 
chapter again. 

Not only had my classes been performing in 
this manner but I had heard many Latin reci- 
tations conducted by other teachers and the 
results were nearly always the same. Those 
recitations are over in my classes. My method 
of teaching Latin is not a panacea but I think 
it has some very strong points, 

Ours is a nine-months’ school term. The 
first twenty days are devoted to a review of 
First Year Latin: declension, comparison, con- 
jugation, derivatives, syntax, etc. 

The next twenty days are used to read sim- 
ple Latin sketches, the Argonauts, to write 
individual Latin stories on self-assigned sub- 
jects, etc. 

The next twenty days are devoted to Latin 
Composition as a final review. There remain 
now one hundred twenty days. These are care- 
fully divided into groups of ninety-six, twelve, 
six and six. 

The class and I now get together and decide 
that anyone worthy of an E, our promotion 
grade, should read two books of Caesar. The 
first two, not because they, from a standpoint 
of ease, ought logically to be read, but because 
State Examiners and others insist on asking 
a high percentage of questions based on these. 
We then divide the number of lines in Books 
I and II by ninety-six and find that a student 
in order to make the minimum grade must 
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translate fifteen lines a day for ninety-six 
days, not consecutively, for interspersed are 
twelve days for Latin Composition work, six 
days for troubles, as we call them, and six 
days for examinations. 

Everyone has to translate fifteen lines a day. 
But how? Or, “That is easy. They use a 
translation.” No. Here’s how. I ask them 
to write a line of Latin either on paper or on 
the board. Immediately below that they write 
the literal meaning, the construction and then 
a free translation. I help them and correct 
them. 

You think they use an interlinear transla- 
tion. No, because I alternate seat and board 
work,—use their textbooks and allow them to 
do no work on paper at home. They may, how- 
ever, study at home for greater rapidity of 
work the following day. 

In supervising and looking over their work 
I find that Joe is hazy on ablative absolutes 
and Mary perplexed concerning sequence of 
tenses. I ask Joe and Mary to study these 
forms at home or come to me for help in study- 
hall or after school. At the same time I make 
a note of these difficulties and on our trouble 
days ask Joe and Mary to explain to the class 
what they before knew only partially or not 
at all. 

Some pupils have the ability to do twice as 
much work. By a little addition and subtrac- 
tion we find that by doing three hundred more 
lines a pupil does about twenty minimum days 
more work. That entitles the pupil to a D. 
In this manner we have requirements for all 
grades, for example, the requirements for an 
A being besides a certain number of lines, an 
English Composition on Roman customs; the 
ability to describe a Roman army; school citi- 
zenship. 

By this time the first test is due. James has 
read Book I, Mary, one-half of Book I, and a 
few have only covered the minimum require- 
ments. I divide the class into two groups. 
Those whose work is near the minimum re- 
quirements receive one test and the others re- 
ceive another. I usually give them questions 
taken from former state scholarship tests, 
regent tests, college entrance tests, state high 
school examination tests and a few questions 
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of my own based on their weaknesses. Some- 
times I add an individual question. 

Why do I teach Latin in this way? 

Because— 

Everyone must do all of the work 

No translations can well be used 

Competition and rivalry interest the pupils 

I know their individual difficulties 

Those who wish to continue Latin are given 
a wider range of preparatory work 

Everyone has an objective, a motive 

Better results and more interest 

I capitalize this interest. We have a Latin 
club. 

My dreary days are over. No longer do I 
see stifled yawns, covert glances at Dad’s 
translations or the resigned-to-fate attitude. 





A COMMENCEMENT THAT WAS 
DIFFERENT 


Last year the graduating class at Juniata 
High School, Charles S. Kniss, supervising 
principal, had a commencement that brought 
the work of the school most vividly before the 
audience. 

The Latin department wrote a playlet in 
Latin and presented it in Latin costume. The 
English department wrote a playlet about the 
proposed new high school building and pro- 
duced it. The science department put on an 
experiment in determining the candle power 
of a globe. For this purpose the students set 
up a photometer on the stage, explained the 
purpose of the instrument and worked out the 
candle power of a globe. 

The history department staged a recitation 
in which two students made a report—one on 
immigration, the other on city government. 
These reports involved the same type of re- 
search work that had been done in the regular 
class work. 

The commercial department staged a reci- 
tation in taking dictation and in transcribing 
it on the typewriter. Three pupils participated. 
One was a teacher, while two were the pupils. 
The teacher dictated a letter. The students took 
it down in shorthand, and then immediately 
transcribed it on the machines. After this they 
read the letter to the audience. 

This was followed by the usual Commence- 
ment address by an imported speaker. 





TEACH MORE SPANISH IN THE 
SCHOOLS 
0. K. DAVIS 


The National Foreign Trade Council, 
House, New York City 


If. business men are united on one sugges- 
tion for improving the language instruc- 
tion in American schools with a view to 
pringing it more in line with the practical 
needs of the near future, it is to teach more 
Spanish. There is no language which has 
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more rapidly increased in the last ten years 
in practical use among Americans engaged in 
all phases of pur international commerce. 
This use of Spanish has been accompanied 
by greater intimacy and closer understanding 
with the Latin American peoples who, for their 
part have trrned to the United States as never 
before to aj_ceciate and embrace the Ameri- 
can standard of living. 

Similarly, we understand and respect the 
Latin-Americans, for our part, more than ever 
before. And we find ourselves committed to 
selling them one-third of all the manufactured 
goods exported from this country, a year by 
year process of intricate mutual dealing in 
which thousands of young Americans are go- 
ing to be called upon to carry on the connection. 
No element in our future growth offers more 
unlimited possibilities than this new under- 
standing between the Americas, and no Ameri- 
can with imagination doubts that the future 
development of Latin America during the 
twentieth century will rival the growth of our 
own nation during the nineteenth. 

It would surely seem that the language of 
a great continent—and that portion of the 
world with which our practical relations are 
more rapidly increasing than with any other 
—is not merely important but vital to our 
schools, and that the appeal for more Spanish 
in our schools should receive a conclusive and 
wholly sufficient answer in terms of a cur- 
riculum expanded to meet modern needs. 





THE COMING OF SPRING 
EMILY PATMAN, PHILADELPHIA 


A whisper out of the sky,— 
A throb in the air; 

A breath, as of violets nigh, 
A thrill, and a stir. 


A pause in the deathless height, 
A tremor, a hush; 

Low pulses conscious of might,— 
And then the glad rush! 


A giant bursting his bonds! 
A soul set free! 

Nature in majesty stands 
From mountain to sea! 


A deluge of color and light! 
A burst of song! 

Surprise they and dazzle the sight, 
And rapture prolong! 


Joy in the quickened air, 
A song on the breeze; 

And something, oh, wondrous fair! 
Deeper than these. 
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Regional Conference on Special Education 


EDNA M. KUGLER 


Supervisor of Special Education, Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa, 


Special Education was held at West 

Chester, February 3. This conference, 
which planned to serve school officials and 
special class teachers in southeastern Penn- 
sylvania including the counties of Bucks, 
Chester, Delaware and Montgomery, was 
attended by approximately eighty persons. 
Invitations were issued to all superinten- 
dents and supervising principals in this 
area who have organized special classes or who 
have a school enrollment which warrants the 
organization of one or more such classes, to 
the faculties and students of the West Chester 
State Teachers College and of the Cheyney 
State Normal School, to special class teachers 
in southeastern Pennsylvania and to others 
in this vicinity who are interested in the edu- 
cation of handicapped children. 

The morning session consisted of a demon- 
stration of special class teaching methods, be- 
ginning at nine o’clock and closing at noon, 
conducted by Miss Virginia McConkey and 
Miss Pauline Oberdorfer and the pupils of 
their special classes. Miss Herb, a primary 
teacher and pianist, and two student-teachers 
from the West Chester State Teachers College 
assisted with the program. The theme of the 
demonstration was a post office project, which 
was launched in both special classes about six 
weeks prior to the Conference. All classroom 
activities were correlated and coordinated with 
the building in each special classroom of a 
miniature post office (which is to remain as 
permanent equipment) and with the varied 
functions of a post office. In the demonstra- 
tion it was possible to indicate only a few of 
the many activities that had been developed, 
such as a “School Journey” to the West Ches- 
ter Post Office, the drawing of plans for the 
miniature; the revisits to the post office for 
additional information; revision of plans; the 
actual construction, using beaver board and 
soft pine; exchanging letters with special class 
children in Scranton, Lancaster, Norristown 
and Spartanburg, South Carolina; writing 
business letters to firms for free literature; 
sending messages by carrier pigeons; cashing 
and sending money orders; mailing parcel post 
packages; collecting stamps for stamp books 
and for teaching devices; making their own 
“readers” about the postman and the post 
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office; and assembling booklets containing tele- 
graph and postal forms and regulations. 


Every opportunity for correlation was util- 
ized. Many songs and recitations on the post- 
man were learned; a competitive game en- 
titled “The Pony Express” was originated by 
the children; folk dances were adapted to let- 
ter-carrying; and health lessons were based on 
“What the Postman Teaches” by his regu- 
larity, promptness and courtesy, “How to Help 
the Postman,” and habits of cleanliness to be 
observed in letter writing. 

Lessons in reading, writing, spelling and 
English composition grew out of the exchange 
of letters with other special class children and 
the study of U. S. mail service; many devices 
being created to reinforce the subject matter 
taught. 

The miniature post office, built by the pupils 
of Miss McConkey’s class and exhibited in the 
Library Reading Room where the morning ses- 
sion was held, was used in connection with the 
demonstration lessons in arithmetic—one pupil 
acting as postmaster and the others as custo- 
mers, purchasing stamps, sending money 
orders, mailing and insuring parcels. 

Through the courtesy of Charles E. Pass, 
Postmaster of Harrisburg, literature relating 
to the functions of the United States Post 
Office Department and photographs showing 
the development of mail service from early 
colonial days to the present time, were obtained 
from the Federal Government. The literature 
contained stories of heroism in connection with 
mail service, an article on the portrayal of 
“American History in the United States Post- 
age Stamps,” the history of postal service 
from the foundations laid by Benjamin Frank- 
lin, a plea to taxpayers to eliminate the eco- 
nomic waste caused by careless addressing of 
mail, an account of the history and organiza- 
tion of the Dead Letter Office, and many other 
articles of interest to pupils and of great value 
to the teacher who is developing a post office 
project in her classroom. 


Lantern slides, made from photographs 
loaned by the Federal Government, and a map 
of Pennsylvania, were used in tracing the 
journey of a letter from Scranton to West 
Chester and in developing oral expression on 
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SHOULD WOMEN TEACHERS MARRY? 
HELEN TAFT MANNING 
Dean, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

A short time ago an item appeared in the 
newspapers describing the efforts of the ad- 
ministration in one of our largest cities to 
collect evidence which might be used to weed 
out all married women among the public school 
teachers. Whether or not this report was 
true, there can be no question, but that in 
many cities the career of the teacher who 
has been rash enough to marry is very hard. 
The reasons advanced for the prejudice against 
married women on the part of boards of edu- 
cation are: first that their employment is 
detrimental to the schools, and secondly that 
it is an injustice to their own families. 

Thus it is said that when a woman marries 
her heart will no longer be in her work. Just 
why she should not have given it up volun- 
tarily, if that is the case, does not appear. 
The truth of the matter is that the woman 
who wants to teach after she marries is prob- 
ably one who feels an unusual aptitude for 
the profession, and it is not likely that the 
change in her circumstances is going to upset 
her equilibrium for any length of time. 

And surely we may waive the old argument 
that the advancement of married women is 
an injustice to the unmarried teacher who 
stands more in need of the economic benefits 
of promotion and may suffer from any over- 
crowding in the profession. Anyone who has 
been in touch with the schools and colleges 
knows that the number of gifted teachers, 
married or single, is so small that the number 
of ineffective teachers is large enough to make 
it desirable that more of them should be dis- 
couraged from going on in the profession. 
While it is true that the teacher who becomes 
a mother may have to suspend her teaching 
for a time, the very fact that plenty of un- 
married girls are ready to take over her work 
should enable the schools to fill her place and 
to fill it permanently if the substitute proves 
to be a better teacher. We are talking about 
good teachers, not claiming that a bad teacher 
should hold her position merely because she 
is married. 

An overwhelming proportion of school teach- 
ers in this country are women. They have 
for the most part received the same rather 
restricted education and started their profes- 
sional careers with little experience outside the 
schoolroom. The very fact that their pro- 
fession is under close observation by the rest 
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of the community tends to make their social 
experience more limited than that of other 
girls. Is it not absurd that as soon as these 
young women develop the normal feminine 
emotional life they are expected to abandon 
their duties? Marriage can scarcely fail to 
bring for most of them new contacts and new 
ideas which will make them doubly useful as 
teachers, and motherhood will certainly give 
them fresh insight into the psychology of 
other people’s children. 

The difficulties of the married teacher which 
arise inevitably from her divided interests 
may prevent for years to come any consider- 
able number from attempting to persevere in 
their professonal duties. But I believe it is 
the duty of the boards of education to seek 
ways of making their path easier instead of 
making it impossible. 


KINDERGARTENS 


NORMAN KOONTZ 
Superintendent of Schools, Titusville, Pa. 

To test the effectiveness of kindegartens 
which are conducted in all the elementary 
schools of Titusville, we sent the following 
questionnaire to each kindergarten teacher: 

How many children now in grades 1, 2 and 3 
have attended kindergarten, and how many 
have not? 

How old are the kindergarten children as 
a group? The non-kindergarten children? 

Have those who have attended kindergarten 
received higher marks than those who have 
not or vice versa? 

How many kindergarten children have failed 
to pass their grades? How many non-kinder- 
garten? 

Explanation 

1. The “grades” referred to are the “me- 
dians” of the marks given by the teachers 
during the first half of the year 1927-1928. 
The same is true in all three grades. 

2. “Failures” are pupils who have not been 
passed to the next grade at the end of the year. 

3. The “failures” are cumulative. The fail- 
ures in grade two include the failures made 
by the pupils of grade two while they were in 
the first grade. The failures of grade three 
include the failures made in grades 1 and 2. 

4. No consideration has been given to dif- 
ferences in native ability. The kindergarten 
pupils undoubtedly have higher ability than 
the non-kindergarten group and have better 
home conditions. 

The answers to these questions taken from 


the records of the schools are given below: 


THE FIRST GRADE 


Did not attend Kinder- 
garten 


Attended Kindergarten 
91 pupils 
Age—6 yrs. 9 mo, 55 pupils 
Grade 73% Age—7 yrs. 4 mo. 
Failures 1 out of 12 Grade 69% 


Failures 1 out of 8 
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THE SECOND GRADE 


75 pupils 34 pupils 
Age—7 yrs. 8 mo. Age—8yrs. 11 mo. 
Grade 82% Grade 76% 


Failures 1 out of 8 Failures 1 out of 4 


THE THIRD GRADE 
42 pupils 
Age—9 yrs. 7 mo. 
Grade 75% 
Failures 1 out of 4 


58 pupils 

Age—8 yrs. 9 mo. 

Grade 80% 

Failures 1 out of 6 
Observations 


About two out of three parents send their 
children to kindergarten. 

The kindergarten group of children are 
younger than the non-kindergarten group yet 
they have received higher marks. 

The kindergarten group of children have 
had less failures than the non-kindergarten 
group. 


RENTAL RATES FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
AUDITORIUMS AND GYMNASIUMS 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 
SAMUEL FAUSOLD 
Superintendent, Ambridge, Pa. 

For some time the school board of Ambridge 
has wrestled with the problem of fixing proper 
rates for renting their high school auditorium 
and gymnasium. We presume that school 
boards in other districts have wrestled with 
this problem. For this reason we are using 
this means of submitting data to interested 
superintendents and school boards on audi- 
torium and gymnasium rental rates through- 
out the state of Pennsylvania. 

The data on which our conclusions are based 
is the result of an inquiry sent to fifty super- 
intendents of Pennsylvania. Replies were re- 
ceived from forty-five of the inquiries. 

A summary of the replies indicates -the fol- 
lowing: 

Median size of gymnasium...... 60 ft. x 70 ft. 
Median rental charge of gymnasium... $15.00 
Median size of auditorium........ 1,000 seats 


Median rental charge of auditorium... $25.00 
In addition to the above the following infor- 


mation may be of interest: 
Number of districts not renting their audi- 


oa) Se ae, Seek eee eee 5 
Number of districts not renting their gym- 
ME aos A arcais ti ona Os ci eM da iate 13 
Number of districts charging more than $15 
£OY THC: SYMMASIUM ~ 60k s 6 <ce vialee a ve 9 
Number of districts charging more than 
$25 for the auditorium .............. 15 
Number of districts charging $50 or more 
for the: auditorium: «6666s. .cscceeees 13 
Number of districts not renting the audito- 
MA REP OED 5S O81 iierchas: dciarasate he miei sears 5 


Number of districts not charging rental for 
auditorium when used by community 
groups which do not make a charge at 
al ee ee eee ee hc ee 11 

Relative to rental of the auditorium for re- 


hearsals, it is the practice in a number of 
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districts to give one rehearsal period free of 
charge. The median rehearsal fee is $5.00. 

It seems to be the practice in a number of :" 
districts to enter into a contract with the party 
renting either the gymnasium or the audito- 
rium making the renter responsible for the de- 
struction of property, and making him subject 
to the supervision of a person designated by 
the Board of Education, while the auditorium 
or gymnasium is in use. 





A BIRTHDAY TO—HANNAH PENN 
G. WILLIAM ARNOLD 
York, Pa. 
(Written on the occasion of the first birthday 


anniversary of the Hannah Penn Junior High ‘ 
School, York, Pa.) 


No matter where their sweetness plays, 
Birthdays alone are happy days; 

And God serenely, in the heavens blue 
Gave one to me and one to you. 


Institutions into the world must come; 
For youth to learning must be won. 

With this in mind, Jr. High was born— 
To educate our youth forlorn. 


It was just one year ago today, 
That Hannah Penn was on her way 
In harmony with the modern creed; 
Thereby fulfilling a mighty need. 


She blazed a trail through the vast unknown, 
Where ne’er another likeness had gone; 
Encouraged, inspired by a spirit in name 

Hannah Penn proved that she was game. a 


Onward, ever onward, did she go, 
Never beckoning to the spirit of woe, 
Many sons and daughters did she adopt, 
Giving them learning they’ve never dropped. 


Hannah Penn prospered; days, months passed, 
Making history ne’er to be surpassed; 

Into this world of queer conclusions 
Did she empty many contributions. 


Now locking thru fleeting time 
Thoughts are nothing less than sublime; 
Showing untold deeds, fashioned to stay; 
Making a tranquil, joyous birthday. 


Hannah Penn smiles as she sees today, 
Her friends celebrating this happy day; 
Pioneers are they who with the rest 
Have aided her nobly to stand the test. 


Above the clouds, He too, is rejoicing, 
For having sent a glorious blessing 

To guide our youth from untold ignorance; 
Giving each child an even chance. 


To her this day, the world does give 
A hearty wish for her to live— 
To guide and counsel on every turn, 

That joyous birthdays may return. 





-- 








ARE EDUCATORS REALLY DEALING 
WITH ONLY FACTS AND FIGURES? 


JOSEPH F. NOONAN 
President, Pennsylvania State Education Association, 
Mahanoy City, Pa. 

Many persons are favorably impressed with 
orderly arrangements, group mechanisins and 
systematic procedures. Such phenomen: sug- 
gest efficiency because the artificial constancy 
of mechanical reaction is always pleasing to 
the ordinary observer. It is in this sense 
that enthusiastic proselytes of formal tech- 
niques devotedly accept the tangible outcomes 
of technical methodology as the actual ex- 
pression of real creative activity. A set way 
of doing everything thus becomes a delight 
to the senses and a satisfaction to the soul. 

Educators, however, must concern themselves 
more intimately with meanings, intrepreta- 
tions and connotations. Substance rather than 
form is the key to the inner secrets of life. 
Without a dash of pragmatism our most po- 
tent scientific agencies and instrumentalities 
will actually prove of little practical value. 
The force of beautiful ideals counts only when 
reinforced with meaningful ideas. 

We are all only too familiar with the statis- 
tical craze which has characterized educational, 
business and commercial enterprise during the 
past few years. Endless lists of tables have 
been compiled, numerical ratios and quotients 
have been systematically determined, formulas 
of every description and variety have been 
evolved, and objective measurement of any- 
thing and everything has become almost a pro- 
fessional fetish. Even valuable working 
methodology may degenerate into ritual. 

It is possible to exaggerate the importance 
of any single aspect of educational practice. 
The misuse, overuse and abuse of sound statis- 
tical techniques are dangerous. Reducing life 
itself to a mathematical basis is by no means 
a simple and easy task. 

“Everything can be measured,” states the 
experimental psychologist, “but the chief diffi- 
culty lies in obtaining reliable objective units 
of measurement.” 

Too often vital and purposeful educational 
movements are misunderstood because their 
general acceptance is not predicated upon seri- 
ous study and complete understanding. The 
misuse and misapplication of educational tests 
and measurements, including intelligence tests, 
before teachers are thoroughly acquainted with 
their construction and application, their possi- 
bilities and limitations, their real purpose and 
significance, constitute an outstanding example 
of ritual in education. In the correction of any 
chronic weakness, it is axiomatic that the 
cure should never be worse than the disease. 

Critical study of all our problems is worth 
while. We need to know more about such pro- 
fessional subjects as teacher-rating, pupil- 
achievement, certification standards, child ac- 


counting, educational administration, revenue 
provisions, business policy and inherent values. 

Whether the real worth of all human activ- 
ity, however, can be mathematically deter- 
mined is at least philosophically prob- 


lematical! 


COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


President Joseph F. Noonan has appointed 
the following committees: 
Review Committee on Research Studies: 
J. Freeman Guy, Chairman, Superintendent, 
Bellevue 
I. R. Kraybill, Principal, Cheltenham Town- 
ship High School, Elkins Park 
W. H. Bristow, Assistant Director Division 
of Secondary Schools, Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg 
R. O. Stoops, Superintendent, York 
S. O. Rorem, Superintendent, Lebanon 
This committee will report to the following 
Committee on Research Editorial Policy of the 
Association: 
Joseph F. Noonan, President, P. S. E. A. 
J. Herbert Kelley, Executive Secretary, P. 
S. E. A. 
A. D. Thomas, President, Department of 
District Superintendence, P. S. E. A. 
Carmon Ross, President, Department of 
Supervising Principals, P. S. E. A. 
Weir C. Ketler, President, Department of 
Higher Education, P. S. E. A. 





EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
March 31, 1928 


Pursuant to the call of the President, Doctor 
Joseph F. Noonan, the Executive Council of 
the Pennsylvania State Education Association 
met March 31, 1928 at 9:37 A. M. at Head- 
quarters with a 100% attendance. 

I. REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

The Executive Secretary presented a two- 
page ne dealing with the following items: 
Financial statement 
Minneapolis Convention 
Pennsylvania Public School Directory 
Resignation of Assistant Editor 
The N. E. A. Committee on Delegate 
Representation and Kindred Subjects 

After reading the report, the Executive 
Secretary asked for instructions on the fol- 
lowing propositions in order that he, as a 
member of the committee, may report the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association’s 
attitude at a meeting of Doctor P. P. Claxton’s 
Committee on Delegate Representation and 
Kindred Subjects of the N. E. A., which will 
be held in Chicago, April 14: 

1. Should steps be taken to reduce or limit 
the number in the representative assembly? 
On the present basis, we shall soon run up to 
2,000, and beyond. 

2. Is the proposal to limit the number to 
500 timely? 
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3. Should it be 1,000? 

4, Is it a better plan to change to a basis 
of one delegate for each 200 members? This 
would give us about 900 in the delegate as- 
sembly (180,000 members). 

5. Should past presidents be continued as 
life directors? Assuming that the charter can 
be changed in this regard, should we favor 
such change? 

It was pointed out that the Representative 
Assembly should be a legislative and delibera- 
tive body and that because of its present size 
it was becoming cumbersome and unwieldy. 

Doctor Thomas stated there was danger in 
reducing the Representative Assembly to too 
low a number. Interest in the N. E. A. was 
stimulated by attendance at these meetings. 

After a full discussion, Mr. MacLaren moved 
that the proposal (No. 2) to limit the number 
to 500 be approved. Seconded by Doctor Robb. 
Carried. (Doctor Thomas voted in the nega- 
tive.) 

In response to proposition 5, assuming that 
the charter can be changed in this regard, 
should we favor such change, the consensus of 
opinion was that such a change would be de- 
sirable. 


Doctor Robb moved that we suggest that the © 


charter be changed to discontinue past presi- 
dents as life directors for a longer period 
than three years. Seconded by Doctor Thomas. 
Carried. 

The present plan permits double representa- 
tion inasmuch as both local and State associa- 
tions send delegates. The local on the basis 
of one for every 100 members; the State on 
the basis of one for every 100 members un to 
500, and one for every 500 members thereafter. 

After full consideration, it was moved by 
Doctor Ross that our delegate fight for State 
representation rather than local. Seconded. 
Carried. 

There being no further discussion, the report 
of ig Executive Secretary was approved as 
read. 


II. REporRT OF TRUSTEES OF THE PERMANENT 
HEADQUARTERS 


The President reported that the Trustees of 
Permanent Headquarters had met the previous 
evening. The total amount of money invested 
in Headquarters at the present time is $136,- 
174.54. The Executive Secretary, who for 
the past few years has leased the second and 
third floors at 400 North Third Street, desired 
to give up his lease. The Trustees approved 
its cancellation and considered propositions for 
the utilization of the vacated rooms as follows: 

1. That the Association use the second floor 
by fitting up the front room for the Executive 
Council. Approved. 

2. That the dining room and kitchen be 
used as a co-operative lunch room by the 25 or 
30 occupants of Headquarters. Disapproved. 
_38. That Pennsylvania State College be con- 
tinued as lessee of the front office, third floor, 
at $40.00 a month. Approved. 

4. That the remaining three rooms be 
equipped as sleeping rooms for desirable occu- 
pants. (Two of these rooms are suitable for 
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offices but the demand for offices at the present 
time is nil.) Disapproved. 

Pending the receipt of quotations on the 
cost of installing the Johnson system of 
temperature control at 400 North Third Street, 
no action was taken. 

The Trustees recommended that the Execu- 
tive Council rooms be equipped with the fol- 
lowing furniture: 

No. ITA Guth Table 14 feet long, 4 

feet wide—genuine walnut through- 

out—5 ply 134 inch built up top— 

2 large blind drawers ............ $348.75 
16 No. 2B B. L. Marble Chairs— 

a ae ee re ee ee 490.72 

In addition they recommended the purchase 
from the Executive Secretary of the present 
refrigeration plant at a price of $250. 

The present monthly revenue from rentals 
is: 

Store at 402 North Third St. $125.00 





Store at 404 North Third St. 125.00 
Second Floor, 402-404 N. 
res: DUGG ood ccaca'e 125.00 
$375.00 


Doctor Keith moved that the report of the 
Trustees of Permanent Headquarters be re- 
ceived and the recommendations contained 
therein be adopted. Second. Carried. 

In consideration of the utilization of the 
space in the building, Doctor Ross stated that 
he felt that more space should be available for 
the work of the Association. 

Doctor Keith suggested the possibility of 
equipping a room for the accommodation of 
the Association members. 

Doctor Keith moved that the Trustees of 
Permanent Headquarters consider the advisa- 
bility of utilizing the space in the building for 
purposes of our Association. Seconded. Car- 
ried. 


III. Bonpb oF TREASURER OF PERMANENT FUND 

The Treasurer of the Permanent Fund, Doc- 
tor H. W. Dodd, has been bonded for $35,000 
and on March 27, 1928 the bond expired. The 
Treasurer now has in his custody about 
$18,000. 

Doctor Keith moved that the bond of the 
Treasurer of the Permanent Headquarters be 
renewed for $25,000 for the ensuing year. 
Seconded by Doctor Robb. Carried. 


IV. ReEerortT OF COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 
AND ELECTIONS 
Superintendent Freeland stated that his com- 
mittee would report at the next meeting. The 
committee was continued. 


V. REPORT OF COMMITTEE TO STUDY ANNUAL 
TURNOVER IN THE PERSONNEL OF THE 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

Miss Schmerker, Secretary of the Commit- 
tee, read the following report: 

To the President and Members of the Execu- 

tive Council: 

The Committee to Study Annual Turnover 
in the Personnel of the Executive Council 
makes the following report: 

In considering the personnel of the Execu- 
tive Council we speak in terms of departments 





at 
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—Secondary Education, Music, Practical Arts 
and so on. The heads of these departments 
are frequently so distributed throughout the 
State that there appears to be unequal repre- 
sentation from the various parts of the Com- 
monwealth, three or four coming perhaps from 
a comparatively small area. 

Therefore the committee suggests that a 
representative from each of the seven Con- 
vention Districts be chosen to form this Coun- 
cil, said representative to be elected at the 
District Convention. It is believed that in 
this way many worth-while people in the vari- 
ous districts who have been a trifle luke warm 
may be brought out and take a more active 
part in the field of education. 

It is proposed that, the first year, four of 
these representatives be chosen for a term of 
two years and three for a term of one year 
and thereafter making the term of each two 
years, thereby bringing about a condition de- 
sirable for some time avoiding having an en- 
tirely new Council each year. 

Then—what about Department Heads? It 
is considered a feasible plan to have the Depart- 
ment Heads meet at the call of the President 
with the Council in June, September and again 
in December. 

It is thought that through District represen- 
tation the specific problems of each district 
will receive the consideration merited for not 
all sections of the State have the same prob- 
lems while the Department Heads could stil! 
plan the very best kind of a program. 

Respectfully submitted, 
G. D. Ross, Chairman 
W. J. GROSCHKE 
CHARLOTTE S. SCHMERKER 
The Committee was continued. 


VI. Report OF COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
THE NEEDS OF TEACHERS WHO RETIRED 
BEFORE THE ENACTMENT OF OvR RE- 
TIREMENT SYSTEM AND TO GIVE RELIEF 
WITHIN THE LIMITS OF THE BUDGET. 
Mrs. Dotterer, Secretary of the Committee, 
read a report. 
After consideration of the report and ques- 
tionnaire, the letter and the questionnaire 
were approved in the following form: 


Letter 


A committee has been appointed by the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association to 
make a survey of the needs of teachers who 
retired before the enactment of the State re- 
tirement system. 

In order that the committee may act intelli- 
gently, will you kindly fill out the enclosed 
questionnaire and return it promptly? 

Very truly yours, 


Questionnaire 
AG + a 0s he RES a RS Pea «ela oly AST Ge 
Piano of) ROGRIONOE a... SA 5. 5 o's cette ees 
ERROR GE OETEA ico ois + ocak s Cea ee eae os 
. Length of service as a teacher in Pennsyl- 
WORM Kerk dakics es 
. Give place and dates of positions held during 
last ten years of teaching in the public 
schools of Pennsylvania ............ 


YN 


e 
— 


oo 


7. Are you in need of financial aid? ......... 
8. If so, give the names and addresses of three 
persons not related tc you who can act 
SE VOLOPORCORT GGRuweos SUVA CEL is cos ee 
9. Additional information. . 0665 biviciescdes 


VII. LrGAL COUNSEL FOR THE ASSOCIATION 


The President stated that, heretofore, when- 
ever a ministerial officer of the state govern- 
ment rendered an official ruling or opinion, 
which appeared adverse or detrimental to the 
best interests of teachers of the Common- 
wealth, such ruling or opinion has generally 
been accepted without filing a proper legal 
appeal before a court of last resort. This has 
resulted in an unfortunate usurpation of judi- 
cial authority by elective officers which is de- 
cidedly dangerous and against sound public 
policy. He suggested the possible desirability 
of the employment of counsel by the Associa- 
tion, so that when a decision adverse to teach- 
ers is rendered by a ministerial state officer, on 
which there are good grounds for a funda- 
mental difference of opinion, the matter may 
properly be placed before a court of proper 
jurisdiction for judicial review and determina- 
tion. 

Doctor THOMAS: The Association is power- 
ful enough to establish its rights. I think it is 
worth while to establish the legal right of the 
teacher. 

In response to Doctor Ross’ question, Is it 
your plan to employ Counsel to review opinions 
of the Attorney General? it was stated that 
only those cases acted upon by the Executive 
Council would be investigated. 

In harmony with President Noonan’s sugges- 
tion, Doctor Ross offered the following reso- 
lutions: 

Resolved, That the Executive Council au- 
thorize the President to engage competent 
counsel for the purpose of testing such legal 
action as may be necessary to protect the in- 
terests of the teachers of the Commonwealth, 
whenever ministerial officers of the State gov- 
ernment render opinions to the detriment of 
members or former members of the teaching 
profession; and 

Resolved, That it is the established policy 
of the Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion that such opinions as may be rendered 
from time to time by said ministerial officers 
be subjected to proper judicial determination, 
the execution of such policy being carried out 
at all times in a spirit of friendliness and 
good will so that the law may be given proper 
and final construction by a court of last resort; 
and 

Resolved, That proper legal opinion be se- 
cured from competent counsel relative to such 
recent rulings of ministerial State officers as 
may be necessary for the Executive Council to 
decide whether appropriate court proceedings 
might well be inaugurated by those affected 
with the moral and financial support of the 
Association. 

Seconded by Doctor Thomas. 

Doctor KriITtH: Being a ministerial officer 
I shall ask to be excused from voting. 

Motion carried. 
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THE PRESIDENT: Is it the desire of the Ex- 
ecutive Council to look into the recent decision 
regarding the Former Teacher Fund? 

Doctor THoMAS: I move the opinion of a 
competent lawyer be gotten. 

Seconded by Dr. Ross. Carried. 


VIII. RESEARCH POLICY OF THE ASSOCIATION 

THE PRESIDENT: The Association employs a 
Research Secretary who has been engaged in 
the task of Educational Research. Bulletin 
No. 3 represents a partial result of the work. 
Protest has arisen as to the value of this type 
of research. The protests are summed up as 
follows: 

1. That the Research Department of the 
Association should be discontinued because 
there are no problems involving research which 
an Association such as this may properly 
study, and that research is not the function 
of a voluntary teachers’ organization. 

2. That the Research Department is an es- 
sential part of the educational service rendered 
by the Association to the teachers of Pennsyl- 
vania, that it is of decided value to the pro- 
fession, and that the many problems of educa- 
tion should be studied in a scientific manner. 
It is felt, however, that some central agency 
should be set up by the Executive Council so 
that the Research Secretary’s findings may be 
properly reviewed before publication. 

3. That the present policy is unsound, un- 
wise, inadequate and wrong in every way, 
shape and form, and that the type of research 
in vogue represents pure waste of time, energy 
and money. A new policy, therefore, deserves 
careful consideration. 

The President, in response to Doctor Robb’s 
question as to what type of people were making 
the criticism, stated that the criticism came 
from representatives of all groups. 

After discussion Doctor Thomas moved that 
a Review Committee of such size as necessary 
be appointed by the President to consider all 
research material offered by the Research Sec- 
retary for publication. Seconded by Doctor 
Ketler. Carried. a 

The President askcd the Executive Council 
to consider the following questions until the 
next meeting: 

1. Should the Department of Research be 
continued as an active part of the 
Association? 

2. Should it be discontinued? 
3. Is the personnel what we should have? 


IX. THE AWARDING OF DISTINGUISHED SER- 
VICE MEDALS 

The President stated that the Boston Meet- 
ing of the National Education Association was 
marked by the presence of the three past state 
superintendents of public instruction. He also 
suggested that the peculiar and valuable ser- 
vice rendered the state by each was such as 
entitled them to special recognition at the 
hands of the teachers of Pennsylvania. 

It was felt, after due deliberation and dis- 
cussion, that Doctor Thomas E. Finegan, Dr. 
Francis B. Haas and Dr. David J. Waller, Jr., 
should be awarded the distinguished service 
medal of the Association. 
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THE PRESIDENT: Does the Executive Coun- 
cil want to give these medals, by private de- 
livery, to these three men? 

Mr. MAcLAREN: I move that we award these 
medals to the three ex-superintendents. Sec- 
onded by Mrs. Steadman. Carried. 


X. REPORTS ON PROGRAMS FOR THE STATE 
CONVENTION IN READING 

Mrs. Steadman, President of the Department 
of Music, asked for the approval of her plan 
to organize a chorus and orchestra of music 
supervisors to be presented in a half-hour 
program before one of the general sessions. 

The President suggested that she proceed 
with her plan. 

Mrs. Dotterer stated she would be glad to 
share the use of a speaker who had been em- 
ployed for another department. 

XI. ADJOURNMENT 
At 12:30 the Executive Council adjourned 
to meet at the call of the President. 
Respectfully submitted, 
J. HERBERT KELLEY, 
Executive Secretary. 


TEMPLE’S LIBRARY SCHOOL 

Temple University Summer Library School 
will open its 4th year Monday, July 2, 1928. 
The school specializes in training school libra- 
rians, offering two courses, one elementary and 
one advanced. Each course carries six credits 
for six semester hours of work, making the 
twelve semester hours required by the State De- 
partment for certification of school librarians. 
Teachers who have already had the equivalent 
of the elementary course are permitted to take 
the advanced course alone, with full credit 
for both courses if the work is satisfactorily 
completed. 

The faculty will consist of Bessie Graham, 
Principal, Instructor in library science in the 
William Penn High School, Philadelphia, and 
author of “The Bookman’s Manual,” a text- 
book in book selection; Ellen Yoder, Librarian 
of the Philadelphia High School for Girls; 
Edna Bayer, Librarian of the Jefferson Jr. 
High School of Rochester, N. Y.; Edith Che- 
ney,’ Librarian of Temple University. 

A special circular of the course will be sent 
upon application to George E. Walk, Temple 
University, Philadelphia. 





LEHIGH VALLEY CHILD HELPING 
CONFERENCE 


May 19, Slatington, Pa. 

The 19th annual meeting of the Lehigh 
Valley Child Helping Conference will be held 
in the high school auditorium of Slatington, 
Pa., Saturday, May 19. Speakers: Dr. Peter 


K. Emmons, Scranton; Mrs. Harriet A. Sey- 
mour, New York City; Joy Elmer Morgan, 
Editor Journal of the N. E. A., Washington. 

For information address the President, J. S. 
Heberling, 3438 Walnut St., Philadelphia, or 
J. W. Snyder, Slatington, Pa. 
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SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK 
The fifteenth annual sessions of schoolmen’s 
week in connection with the southeastern con- 
vention district of the P. S. E. A. was un- 
doubtedly the most successful educational 
meeting ever held at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Approximately 3,300 persons regis- 
tered. The largest attendance at any one 
hour was approximately 6,000. The total at- 
tendance at all meetings was about 17,500. 
The well-balanced constructive program 
dealt with the significant problems of the day. 
Particularly noteworthy were the nine class 
demonstrations by able teachers. The general 
committee is to be commended for the promi- 
nence it gave to costs of public education, su- 
pervision and improvement of teaching, pupil 
diagnosis and remedial instruction. 


The most significant resolutions adopted are: 

1. We hold that the cost of public education 
had not increased during the past ten years 
in proportion to the increased cost of other 
public utilities; and we particularly emphasize 
the fact that the increased cost of public edu- 
cation in the secondary school field is due to 
the greatly increased enrollment of students 
in our public high schools, and to the public 
demand for special types of education to meet 
individual needs of pupils that they may be 
better prepared for citizenship and service to 
society immediately following their graduation 
from high school rather than be a liability 
calling for further training by industry and 
society. Therefore, we urge that schoolmen 
should not decry the increased cost of public 
education, but that they should instead en- 
lighten boards of education and the public in 
general through the proper presentation of 
facts relative to the efficient expenditure of 
funds, aiming always at the elimination of 
waste and the practice of sound economy in 
educational administration. 


2. We desire to go on record as favoring 
the equalization of educational opportunities 
for the boys and girls of the rural school dis- 
tricts of the State through increased state sub- 
sidies for better salaries for teachers of the 
fourth class school districts of the Common- 
wealth; and, in order to secure this increase 
in compensation, we believe that twelve se- 
mester hours in the field of rural education 
should be required of such teachers. 

NELSON P. BENSON, Chairman 
J. ANDREW MORROW 

Ezra LEHMAN 

STACEY E. PETERS 

ELEANOR V. CLAFFY 

People selected to represent the Schoolmen 
of the State on the 1929 Schoolmen’s Week 
Committee: 

Milton C. Cooper, District Superintendent, 


Philadelphia 
A. M. Kulp, Superintendent of Schools, 


Montgomery County 
Robert M. Steele, Principal Clarion State 


Teachers College 
A. P. Diffendaffer, Superintendent of Nan- 


ticoke 





E. H. Snow, Principal, Lower Merion 
Township Junior High School 
Emma C. Dowling, Primary Supervisor, 
Reading 
Officers elected for the Southeastern Conven- 
tion District (1929): 
President—Albert Lindsay Rowland, Superin- 
tendent of Cheltenham Township 
Vice-President—W. Carson Ryan, Jr., Profes- 
sor of Education, Swarthmore College 
Secretary—Carmon Ross, Superintendent of 
Schools, Doylestown 
The dates of Schoolmen’s Week for 1929 
were fixed for March 18 to 16. 





NATIONAL HONOR SOCIETY 

The National Honor Society, promoted by 
the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, is growing rapidly. At the present 
time, there are 57 chapters of the organization 
in Pennsylvania High Schools. 

The purpose of the National Honor Society 
is to provide a national organization which will 
give recognition to traits of character, leader- 
ship, scholarship and service among high schocl 
pupils. Senior High Schools and Four Year 
High Schools, desiring to learn of the work of 
the society, should communicate with H. V. 
Church, Secretary, National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, J. Sterling Mor- 
ton Junior High School, Cicero, Illinois. 

The schools in Pennsylvania maintaining 
chapters of the National Honor Society are: 


Allentown Northampton 

Ambridge Northumberland 

Arnold Glen-Nor (Norwood) 

Barnesboro Palmerton 

Bellevue Parnassus 

Camp Hill Blakely (Peckville) 

Canonsburg Philadelphia (Girls’ 

Conshohocken High 

Coraopolis Philadelphia (S. 

DuBois Phila. Girls) 

Edgewood (Pitts- Philadelphia (West 
burgh) High for Girls) 

Easton Philadelphia (Haver- 


Elkins Park 

Erie (Central High) 

Fairchance (Georges 
Township) 


ford Township) 
Phoenixville 
Ptitsburgh (Peabody) 
Pittsburgh (Fifth 


Ford City Avenue) 
Freeport Pittsburgh (South 
Hazleton High) 


Westmont-Upper 
Yoder (Johnstown) 


Pittsburgh (Perry) 
Port Allegany 


Kittanning Reading (Boys’ 
Stevens High School High) 
(Lancaster) Ridley Park 
Boys High School Rochester 
(Lancaster) Shinglehouse 
Lansford Slatington 
Latrobe Stroudsburg 
Lewistown (Senior Washington 
High) Radnor Township 
Minersville (Wayne) 
Mauch Chunk (Nes- Wellsboro 
quehoning) West Brownsville 
New Kensington (Centerville) 
Woodlawn Wilkes-Barre 
Norristown 
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MINNEAPOLIS CONVENTION 


George D. Robb, N. E. A. State Director 
for Pennsylvania, announces the following trip 
for those who attend the Minneapolis conven- 
tion of the N. E. A. July 1-6: 

Friday, June 29: 
Lv. Philadelphia, P. R. R. (Broad 


REM. Be eayewc cles «ek eae 2:10 P. M. 
EiY s BOMUDIOMONE, 5 ccc ccc ccuccewas 4:30 P.M. 
Eis OI oo oko cc «ea ee 7:19 P. M. 
ts Fp. 5 oo ¢ oa os a he was 10:05 P. M. 
EA; PURREDUPE -o)0- cence scenes 10:15 P. M. 


Saturday, June 30: 
Breakfast in the dining car. 

Ar. Chicago, New Union Station 7:55 A. M. 

Entire day will be spent at Chicago. Fol- 
lowing a sight-seeing tour of the new seventy- 
five million dollar Union Station, a 45-mile 
sight-seeing trip has been arranged, leaving 
the Union Station at 9:30 A. M. including 
Washington, Lincoln, Grant and Jackson 
Parks, University of Chicago, Lake Shore 
Drive and many other interesting sights. Trip 
requires three hours. Price, $2.50. 

Lunch where you please. Afternoon will be 
open to do as you choose. 

Lv. Chicago, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul and Pacific .......... 6:30 P. M. 

Dinner in the dining car. 

This is the celebrated “NEW PIONEER LIM- 
ITED,” every car glides on Timken Roller bear- 
ings—sleeping cars reserved for our exclusive 
use are of this type. The $1.50 table d’hote 
dinner served on this train is said to be the 
best meal served on any American Railroad. 
Sunday, July 1: 

Pity MAMINGRPONS .. ooo cc even ce 7:55 A.M. 

Party will disband at Minneapolis, leaving 
each one free to return as he wishes, either 
by rail over the same route, by the Great 
Lakes, by circle tour of Yellowstone Park or 
the Pacific Northwest, California and the 
southwest. 

Those returning via the Great Lakes: 
Saturday, July 7: 

Lv. Minneapolis, Soo Line...... 1:20 P. M. 

AY. Debeth, Seo. LANG. «2 6 .:42:«00. 5:50 P. M. 

Time for dinner and sight seeing tour of 
business district. 

Lv. Duluth, Great Lakes Transit 

OTe. a ctiwsiow we nae eects 8:45 P. M.. 


Meals and berth included while on boat. 


Sunday July 8: 

This morning we will enjoy a one-hour stop 
over at Houghton, Michigan. 
Monday, July 9: 

Up early this morning to view the Soo Locks. 
At this point we pass from Lake Superior 
into Lake Huron. Short stop at Mackinac 
Island for sight seeing trip. We arrive at 
Detroit at noon where a one and one-half 
hour stop over will be made. 

PBEM cain aid aRicinis es a nies Oe 8:45 P. M. 


Rail to home stations. 

Those who desire may continue on to Buffalo, 
arriving there at 10:00 A. M., July 10, thence 
rail to home stations. 

Special sleeping cars will be provided from 
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Altoona and Pittsburgh to Chicago, and from 
Chicago to Minneapolis. 
Seat in parlor car, Philadelphia to Al- 


COGEG eawcceeetenkwbscdctecusacs $1.73 
Seat in parlor car, Harrisburg to Al- 
COGN hac Wet wic rine ta x0 uu 4 o0 Oh ee ws $1.13 


Sleeping car rates: 
Altoona to Minneapolis—Double lower berth, 
$10.13; upper berth, $8.10. 
Sleeping car rates: 

Pittsburgh to Minneapolis—Double lower 

berth, $8.25; upper berth, $6.60. 

Round trip summer tourist fare going via 
Chicago and the C. M. St. P. & P. to Minne- 
apolis thence rail to Duluth and Great Lakes 

0 To 
Cleveland Buffalo 
and rail and rail 
Transit Corp.: 


From Philadelphia ........ $111.33 $113.35 
From Harrisburg ......... 103.83 105.88 
From BopOGRA coc ccccuese 94.39 99.40 
From Pittsburgh ......... 86.17 94.99 


NotTe.—Rates via Great Lakes Transit Cor- 
poration include meals and minimum rate berth 
in inside state rooms. We have reserved lim- 
ited number of outside rooms at an additional 
rate of $5.50 per person, Duluth to Cleveland, 
and $6.00 Duluth to Buffalo—Boat reservations 
must be made by May 15 and deposit covering 
the excess charge of $5.50 or $6.00 as the case 
may be, must accompany the order. 

Round trip convention rate going and re- 
turning same route: 


ee I, EG oy, lS dda ve b'vin $66.18 
bg ae a ae 60.56 
ye ee es ee Neee ae 53.48 
REORM F ORIN 5 6k k a Sed mcian edellia 47.31 


Round trip summer tourist fare to Yellow- 
stone Park going via Chicago and Minneapolis 
to Gallatin Gateway, returning same or any 
other gateway by way of Salt Lake City, Colo- 
rado Springs and Denver: 


FOU. FeO asi ete dl eedee. $103.64 
ge a en 97.64 
WOM CRUE, re a ks 0 cia he alae aes 90.09 
EPOMR SP ISCHIIPO, 0 sic cis 'k « Svile ce one . 83.51 


Four and one-half day tour of Yellowstone 
Park including automobile transportation with 
meals and lodging at Park lodges, $45.00; 
hotels, $54.00. 

Diagrams are now open. All requests for 
reservations should be addressed to Mr. Geo. 
D. Robb, State Director for the N. E. A., 
High School, Altoona, Pa. 

Full information with rates and descriptive 
literature may be had by addressing any one 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific 
Railroad representatives shown below: 

H. L. McLaughlin, General Agent, 
201 Park Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
A. H. Murphy, General Agent, 
1006 Finance Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Bert David, for 15 years a teacher in the 
Lehighton High School and for a number of 
years its principal, has been made Superin- 
tendent of Schools, succeeding Professor Clar- 
ence E. Toole, who becomes Superintendent 
of the Pottsville schools. 
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WALTER B. GREENWAY 


Walter B. Greenway, pastor of Bethany 
Temple Presbyterian Church, 53rd and Spruce 
Streets, Philadelphia, has accepted the presi- 
dency of Beaver College. 

Beaver College has had a long and honor- 
able history, having been founded in 1853 near 
Pittsburgh. It was given full charter rights 
in 1872. In that location, its activities had 
for some time been more and more circum- 
scribed, and its Trustees, being desirous of 
securing a better situation, a more adequate 
plant, enlarged facilities and greater oppor- 
tunities for usefulness, authorized the purchase 
of the plant and operation of Beechwood School 
in 1925. The present College represents the 
union of the two institutions. 

Dr. Greenway feels that Beaver College 
offerings are unique by giving young women 
a cultural training and at the same time a 
thorough, practica! training in the field of her 
special talents, enabling her to carry her own 
economic weieht, should the need arise. He 
feels that Beaver with its location, 25 minutes 
from the center of Philadelphia, giving its 
students all the advantages in being near a 
great center of Art, Music, History and the 
best things that our eastern cities afford; its 
student body of practically 500; its faculty of 
60; its equipment and facilities has an excep- 
tionally bright future for expansion and ser- 
vice in education. 





MEETING OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN 

The Sixth Annual Meeting of the Inter- 
national Council for Exceptional Children con- 
vened at Toronto, Canada, February 23-25, 
with headquarters at the King Edward Hotel. 
The first day of the meeting was devoted to 
visiting classes and schools which have been 
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established for physically and mentally handi- 
capped children in Toronto. Toronto has 
classes for crippled children; for the hard of 
hearing and deafened; for the mentally back- 
ward and mentally subnormal; for the par- 
tially sighted and for the deaf. 

Ontario, Canada, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Washington, D. C., Kansas, In- 
diana, Missouri, Michigan, Minnesota, Wyom- 
ing, California, Iowa and Illinois were some 
of the States represented. 

The aims of the Council are: 

1. To emphasize the education of the “special 
child”—rather than his identification or 
classification. 

2. To establish professional standards for 
teachers in the field of special education. 

3. To unite those interested in the educational 
problems of the “special child.” 


NATIONAL RADIO AUDITION HEAD- 
QUARTERS, ALBEE BUILDING, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


In broadening the scope of the Atwater Kent 
Foundation’s National Radio Audition, to be 
repeated this year, a special effort will be made 
to interest eligible high school and college stu- 
dents, before the close of the present academic 
year. This will be possible, as more time is 
available for work among the students this 
year than last. It is assured already that 
many state and local committee organizations 
will be ready to function before the end of 
the school year. 

As was the case last year the audition will 
be open to all young amateur singers—both 
youths and girls—between the ages of 18 and 
25. While the contest last year enlisted the 
interest of 50,000 singers, it is expected that 
a larger number will try in the preliminaries 
this year, as the preparatory work has been 
undertaken many months earlier. 

Since it was possible to discover ten splendid 
singers for the 1927 finals during a short, 
intensive campaign there must still be many 
remarkable voices awaiting recognition, and it 
is expected that even greater talent may be 
found in a !onger campaign this year. Last 
year’s winners are now preparing for careers 
in grand opera. But the search will continue 
in the hope the 1928 Audition will produce yet 
another Caruso or Jenny Lind. 

More than 250 rewards, including $17,500 
in cash, free musical conservatory scholarships, 
ten round trips to Washington, D. C., and 
New York City, and 120 medals have been 
posted by the F’oundation for winning partici- 
pants in the 1928 contest. 

While the preliminary, or local elimination 
contests will not be sung until late summer or 
early autumn, interest among prospective sing- 
ers will be widespread much earlier. Prepara- 
tions for the contest ought to be in full cry 
by June first when the schools and colleges are 
closing. Eligible students—mayhap teachers 
too—will therefore have their long vacations 
in which to prepare for participation in the 
first or local singing contests which will be 
held about the time school is resumed in the 
autumn. 
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WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO DO THIS 
SUMMER? 


That’s a question that all teachers are ask- 
ing each other these days, and we believe that 
the question deserves serious thought. 

Every teacher ought to get away from home 
and school surroundings during the vacation 
period. Of course, many teachers have to go 
to summer school but we have always believed 
that it pays to get entirely away from school 
work if possible. 

The many wonderful trips, at unusually low 
prices for teachers, advertised this year offer 
those teachers who can afford it just the kind 
of vacation they need, but from the letters we 
receive, most teachers seem to feel that they 
want to get entirely away from home and 
school during the vacation period and at the 
same time want to make money. 

Quite a number of teachers solve this prob- 
lem by waiting table at the large summer re- 
sorts or working in the great National Parks, 
but these positions do not have the tendency 
to make a better teacher and do not offer 
much more than living expenses. 

We believe that educational salesmanship, 
which unquestionably creates initiative and 
gives a teacher a new view point of parents 
and their problems, offers the most remunera- 
tive and satisfying work for the vacation 
period. 

Take, for instance, the work offered by F. E. 
Compton & Company representing the Comp- 
ton Service. 

Almost every teacher knows about Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. It has been re- 
viewed in these pages and is unquestionably 
one of the outstanding educational contribu- 
tions of the new age. The fact that it is a 
new work of unusual merit, combining the ac- 
curacy, scholarship and completeness of the 
old-type encyclopedia with the interest, inspi- 
ration and illustrations of the picture and 
story book, the fact that it has been extensive- 
ly advertised and that it has the unqualified 
backing of practically every sincere, progres- 
sive educator in the country, creates a demand 
for this new educational service that makes it 
easy to sell. 

If that question, ‘What are you going to 
do this summer?” is bothering you, we advise 
that you look up the Compton address and 
get in touch with them immediately. 





A GRADUATE FELLOWSHIP IN SAFETY 
EDUCATION 


A graduate fellowship of $1,000 at Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University for the year 
1928-1929 is offered by the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters for work 
on constructing a course of study in Safety 
Education for Secondary Schools. 

The award will be made on August 1, 1928. 
Further information may be obtained from 
Albert W. Whitney, National Bureau of Casu- 
alty and Surety Underwriters, One Park Ave- 
nue, New York City, or from the Committee 
on Fellowships of Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 
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DISTINGUISHED SERVICE MEDALS 
At a meeting of the Executive Council held 
at P. S. E. A. Headquarters, Harrisburg, 
March 31, 1928, they decided by unanimous 
vote to recognize appreciatively the valuable 
services rendered public education in Pennsyl- 
vania by our three living ex-State Superinten- 
dents by conferring upon each a Distinguished 
Service Medal: 
David Jewett Waller, Jr., 1890-1893 
Thomas E. Finegan, 1919-1923 
Francis B. Haas, 1925-1927 


A bronze medal 134 inches in diameter con- 
taining the State seal supported by the State 
colors: blue and white was sent to each one. 
On the reverse side of the emblem is inscribed 
the name of the recipient. These distinguished 
service medals carry with them the esteem and 
respect of the teachers of the Commonwealth. 





ENGINEERING EXTENSION CONVEN- 
TION 


The Thirteenth Annual Engineering Exten- 
sion Convention will be held Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday, May 24-26, 1928, at State Col- 
lege, Pa. The purpose is to further the train- 
ing work done in Pennsylvania’s industries. 

The papers and talks will deal with actual 
experiences and results. Time is allowed for 
open discussions. There will be all the free- 
dom of the round table. 

Arrangements for luncheons and dinners as 
well as the reservation of rooms are handled 
by a faculty committee. Requests for reserva- 
tions should be made as soon as possible to 
Professor W. R. Young, Department of Engi- 
neering Extension, State College, Pennsyl- 
vania. 





* dq 
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THOMAS H. FORD 


Thomas H. Ford is the newly appointed 
director of educational research in Reading. 
He holds an A.B. degree from Dickinson Col- 
lege, an A.M. degree from the University of 
Pennsylvania and has done graduate work in 
Columbia University. From 1921-25 he taught 
mathematics in the Boys High School, Reading. 
Since 1925, he has served as principal of the 
Southwest Junior High School. In addition, 
since 1924 he had been principal of the Evening 
High School. 





AN EDUCATIONAL INDEX OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 


Do you know the nature, extent and types 
of extra-curricular activities in vogue in the 
schools of Pennsylvania during the period 
1852-75? Do you know the form of individual- 
ized instruction employed by Pennsylvania 
teachers in 1871? Are you acquainted with 
the early curriculum problems in both the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools of Pennsylva- 
nia during the aforesaid quarter century? Are 
you interested in the early types of classifi- 
cation of pupils, methods of discipline, health 
of school children, types of pupil examination, 
methods of grading pupils, early attempts at 
the recognition of individual differences in 
pupils, the nursery schools, orphan schools, 
discussions on the pre-school child, sex differ- 
ences, teacher qualifications and ratings, teach- 
er salaries, supply of teachers, or techniques of 
teaching the tool subjects? Articles on these 
and many other problems can be found in the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, Volumes 
I-X XIII, 1852-75. 

In order to make this wealth of information 
available a functional education index of the 
JOURNAL has been prepared by Charles E. 
Manwiller, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 
This index will be of real service to students 
and teachers interested in the history of edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania. 

(Turn to page 592) 
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FOURTEEN AMENDMENTS PROPOSED 
TO PENNSYLVANIA CONSTITUTION 


Pennsylvania voters on November 6th will 
have the opportunity to vote on fourteen pro- 
posed constitutional amendments. The amend- 
ments will appear on the ballot in the follow- 
ing order: 

1. Permitting the State to conduct its own 
printing plant. 





2. Eight-million-dollar bond issue for 
State College. 








3. Twenty-five million dollars for refores- 


tation. 

4. Five million dollars for National Guard 
armories. 

5. Exempting from taxation certain public 
institutions. 


6. Extending the power of courts to change 
boundaries of election districts. 

7. Empowering Pittsburgh to levy assess- 
ments on abutting and non-abutting 
property following improvements. 

8. Prohibiting debt of cities of the second 
class above 10 per cent of assessed valu- 
ation without consent of electors. 

9. Increasing the road bond indebtedness 
from $100,000,000 to $150,000,000. 





10. Fifty-million-dollar bond issue for 
state-owned institutions, for the in- 
sane, feeble-minded, epileptic, etc. 











11. Increasing debt of Philadelphia. 

12. Providing the tax laws may grant ex- 
emptions to estates of residents of other 
states. 

13. Permitting the Legislature to enact laws 
for the use of voting machines in dis- 
tricts that desire them. 

14. Making Allegheny County and Pitts- 
burgh co-extensive. 





AIRPLANE MODEL LEAGUE 


More than one hundred thousand boys and 
girls of the schools of the: United States have 
joined the Airplane Model League of America, 
the official organization of amateur builders of 
model planes, it is reported by The American 
Boy Magazine, under whose auspices the 
League and the national contests June 29, 30 
in Detroit are to be conducted. 

Thousands of teachers have taken advantage 
of the special services offered to them by the 
League and are helping students with model 
airplane problems. 

The League will send, free, to any teacher 
who requests them, single copies of the articles 
describing record-holding model planes which 
have appeared in The American Boy, and will 
put him on the mailing list for future articles. 
The League also will send, to any boy or girl, 
a free membership card and button. Member- 
ship involves no expense (the League collects 
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no dues and levies no assessments) entitles the 
holder to buy airplane model parts at cost, to 
use the League’s Question and Answer ser- 
vice without charge, and to participate in local 
and national contests, the latter with prizes 
including trips to Europe and to the Pulitzer 
races in Los Angeles. 

Teachers who want the articles, or infor- 
mation about the formation of branches of the 
A. M. L. A. and plane building, should ad- 
dress Merrill Hamburg, Secretary, Airplane 
Model League of America, American Building, 
Lafayette Boulevard at Second Avenue, De- 
troit, Michigan. Boys and girls should write 
Mr. Hamburg for their free cards and buttons, 
enclosing a two-cent stamp for return postage. 





ADULT EDUCATION CONFERENCE 


With its chief subjects for consideration, 
“The Arts and Adult Education” and “Ten- 
dencies in Higher Education as Related to 
Adult Education,” the third annual meeting of 
the American Association for Adult Education 
will be held at Swarthmore College, May 14, 
15 and 16, 1928. The speakers include Presi- 
dent Max Mason of the University of Chicago, 
President William A. Neilson of Smith College, 
President Frederick P. Keppel of the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, Mr. Lorado Taft, 
the Sculptor, of Chicago, and Mr. John P. 
Frey of Cincinnati of the American Federation 
of Labor. The latter will address a special 
conference on Workers Education. 

The meeting at Swarthmore is the first na- 
tional conference on adult education so far 
held in an Atlantic seaboard state. Since the 
populous centers in which adult education has 
made the greatest progress are within short 
distances of Swarthmore, a large attendance 
is expected. Swarthmore College has joined 
with the National Community Foundation, 
with headquarters also at Swarthmore, in ex- 
tending the convention invitation. 





FREE BREAD ONCE A YEAR 

Samuel Scotten, who died in 1810, be- 
queathed to the City of Philadelphia a yearly 
rent charge of $12 and directed that “fon the 
twenty-third day of the second month (that 
being his birthday) there be delivered to the 
poor of the City and of Southwark, twelve dol- 
lars worth of bread, taking care that none but 
the needy get it and that not more than two 
loaves be delivered to any one family.” 

In 1898 the principal of the ground rent— 
$400—was returned. It has been invested and 
now produces a net annual income of $18. 

The city at the time of Mr. Scotten’s decease 
extended from Vine to South Streets and from 
the Delaware to the Schuylkill Rivers. South- 
wark was a suburb of the city, lying to the 
south of it along the Delaware River. 

Arrangements are made each year with the 
Social Service Department of a Hospital to 
select worthy persons resident in the districts 
specified, to whom bread, in the amount which 
may be purchased with the annual income, is 
distributed on February 23, in accordance with 
Mr. Scotten’s will. 
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P. S. E. A. HEADQUARTERS 


Our Association’s Headquarters, 400 N. 
Third street, Harrisburg, facing the Capitol, 
gives ample working space for the staff of 
ten employees and will soon have a well- 
equipped room on the second floor for the 
Executive Council. Adjoining this room, a 
rest room for women members will soon be 
furnished. All members are urged to make 
this building their headquarters while in the 
Capital City. Writing material, daily news- 
papers, seventy exchange magazines, the latest 
text books and professional books for teachers 
are available. 

Besides Association activities, the three 
buildings, now made into one, accommodate 

An electric refrigeration and radio store, at 
$125.00 a month 

A millinery store, at $125.00 a month 

A bureau of the State Department of Labor 
and Industry, at $125.00 a month. 

The Teacher Training Extension Work of 
Pennsylvania State College, at $40.00 a 
month 

The Graduate Nurses Association, at $50.00 
a month. 


The Executive Council is making a conscious 
effort to make P. S. E. A. Headquarters min- 
ister to the needs and convenience of its own- 
ers, the 57,411 members of our Association. 

Drop in at your convenience and make your- 
self at home. 


“SCHOOLMASTER” GOVERNORS 


Three “schoolmaster” governors spoke on 
the same program at the N. E. A. Department 
+ I cet a in Detroit in February, 

Martin Grove Brumbaugh, Pennsylvania 
Woodbridge Nathan Ferris, Michigan 
Frank Bartlette Willis, Ohio 


Late in March, 1928, two of them after serv- 
ing as United States senators, died in harness— 
Senator Ferris in Washington, D. C. of pneu- 
monia; Senator Willis in Delaware, Ohio from 
cerebral hemorrhage. 

Happily our own “schoolmaster” Governor 
Brumbaugh is still carrying on as president 
of Juniata College, Huntingdon. 
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WILLIAM CAMERON SPROUL 


William Cameron Sproul, 57, Governor of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 1919-1923, 
died March 21, 1928 at Nether Providence 
Township near Chester, Pa. His administra- 
tion is noteworthy for the bond issues for 
highways, the establishment of the department 
of welfare and the rehabilitation of our public 
school system. Waiving petty considerations 
of partisanship and provincial prejudice, he 
appointed Thomas E. Finegan of New York 
as superintendent of public instruction and 
backed him in calling the various congresses 
of educationai workers who formulated our 
present state program of education. He signed 
the Edmonds Act April 29, 1921, which put 
that program into operation. His monumental 
work for education alone entitles him to per- 
petual gratitude of patrons of our public 
schools, their pupils and their teachers. 

His favorite poem, “Crossing the Bar,” by 
Tennyson, was recited at the funeral attended 
by leading Pennsylvanians, 





THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL CLEAR- 
ING HOUSE 

Originated in 1920-21 at Sioux City, Iowa, 
by S. O. Rorem, now Superintendent of Schools 
at Lebanon, Pennsylvania. It was called out 
again in 1923-24. It is now ready for its third 
appearance as VOLUME III. It remains 
under the original, independent control dealing 
with high lights of the Junior High School, 
without prejudice or favor. 

This is not a magazine. It is a one-year 
study of Junior High Schools of the United 
States. Guarantees 8 bulletins. 

Carries no advertising. All the pages are 
reserved for Junior High School matter. Sup- 
ported by Junior High Leaders of America; 
aided by a board of 30 Junior High School 
people of Pennsylvania as editors and associ- 
ates. A project carried through for everyone 
by the City of Lebanon and the State of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Membership $2.00, including all bulletins 
published. Single copies 50c. Ten member- 
ships to one Junior High School or to one ad- 
dress, $16; each membership, $1.60. 

Send remittances to S. O. ROREM, Man- 
ager and Editor of the Clearing House, Leba- 
non, Pa. 


WHEN IS A FEATHER A FEATHER? 


Are your downy beds of ease as downy as 
you have a right to expect or has some un- 
serupulous manufacturer substituted whole 
chicken feathers or stripped fibers or whole 
goose or duck feathers for that fine down which 
you desire? Is your mattress made of wool, cot- 
ton, shavings, rabbit hair, lint or sweepings? Is 
that fancy upholstering genuine or shoddy? 
Do you care? Did you ever question them? 


The Bureau of Upholstering and Bedding, 
Department of Labor and Industry, Harris- 
burg, maintains a staff of scientists and in- 
spectors to standardize materials used in 
manufacturing products suggested by its title 
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and is rendering highly efficient services to 
our people. 

In one sample of a pillow labeled “All New 
Down,” Chemist Robert L. Houtz, Penn State 
graduate, found 


Bs. EE pees Cee ee eas eee ere Bebe 0% 
2. Whole chicken feathers ......... 53% 


3. Stripped fibres of chicken feathers. 47% 





100% 


Do you know that every chicken feather has 
a small extra feather growing from the base 
of the quill? Feathers are as distinctive as we 
are as individuals, when you come to know 
them. They can be readily identified. 


If you want to post up on feathers send for 
illustrated Bulletin No. 10 to Matthew P. Fred- 
erick, Director, 400 North Third Street, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 


If you were on top of a church steeple and 
had a goose under your arm, how would you 
get down? Pick it off the goose’s breast, of 
course. But you don’t get down by stripping 
chicken, duck or goose feathers. 





WORTHY MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


The ten outstanding magazine articles se- 
lected by the Franklin Square Council of Li- 
brarians, 49 East 33rd street, New York City, 
from the April issues of magazines published 
in America, are as follows: 

The Future of America. 
Harper’s Magazine. 

The Eighteenth Amendment is Void.—Henry 
Alan Johnston in Century. 

Business in a Presidential Year.—David Fri- 
day in Review of Reviews. 

Trial by Jury: Is it Passing?—Robert H. 
Elder in Harper’s Magazine. 

Dupont: A Story of Industrial Genius.—M. 
S. Rukeyser in Review of Reviews. 

Nomadic America’s Changing Spending 
Habits.—Frank E. Brimmer in Mag. of Bust 
ness. 

Spanish-American Literature.—F rederick 
Luquiens in Yale Review. 

My Philosophy of Industry.—Henry Ford in 
Forwm. 

Adolescent America. 
Survey Graphice. 

The Deeper Significance of Prohibition — 
Henry Fairchild in Virginia Quar. Rev. 


Anonymous.— 


William B. Munroe in 





WANT $1900 A ce 






RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS 


Pee” $158 to $225 month. Men, 18 up. 

_— Steady. Common education sufficient. 

Write IMMEDIATELY for 32-page book with sample coaching, 
list of positions and full particulars on how to get one. Do it today. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE Dept. D-320 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Find pupils’ weaknesses automatically 


ARITHMETIC 
PRACTICE BOOKS 


four pads for grades 3, 4, 5 and 6 
By C. Beverley Benson and Arthur Jensen 


TIME SAVING HELP for the arithmetic teacher. When a child 
A makes a low score in a standardized test in mixed fundamentals, the 

teacher has no means of tracing the reason for the failure. Use these 
books and find the trouble automatically. Each Arithmetic Practice Book 
contains between 80 and 107 accurately graded diagnostic tests in the step 
difficulties and corresponding remedial drill lessons to be used whenever weak- 
nesses are exposed. Planned to accompany McMurry and Benson: Socrar 
ARITHMETIC, but usable with any basal textbook. 


Each, $0.48 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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A Complete Course in GEOGRAPHY by Dr. J. Russell Smith 
1 HOME FOLKS Grade 3 or 4 


A new book for beginners that has had a phenomenal recep- 
tion. It is written in delightful story form but is a real 
introduction to the more formal study of geography. This is 
a book of visual education, containing nearly four hundred 
illustrations. 


HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 


Book I. Peoples and Countries, Grs. 4-5 or 5-6 
Book II. Regions and Trade, Grs. 6-7 or 7-8 


These books, more than any other geography texts, tell of 
human action, of the world as the home of man. The key- 
note throughout both these books is interest, and clear con- 
cepts are developed through this keynote. State after state 
has adopted them. 





J. Russell Smith, Ph.D., 
Professor of Economic Ge 
ography, Columbia Univer- 
sity, is frequently referred 
to as the greatest geogra 
pher in America. His ability 
to teach and write merits 
him this distinction. 





ks Send for descriptive literature 


JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY 





WinstonJBuilding Philadelphia 
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Say you saw it in .the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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THE MIKADO OR THE TOWN OF TITIPU 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s Comic Opera, “The March 9 and 10, under the direction of I. H. 
Mikado,” was presented by the Glee Club of Bartholomew, Director of Music and Albert 
the Cheltenham High School, Elkins Park, E. Weston, Head of the English Department 





























LOCK HAVEN HIGH SCHOOL BAND 
Director: Edna A. Crance. Miss Crance bands in the Armistice Day Parade last No- 
has ten additional students in training for the vember this band secured one of the three 
band who will be admitted as soon as they monetary awards. 
show the necessary proficiency. Among ten 
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FOOTBALL ABINGTON HIGH SCHOOL 1927 
Parent-Teachers Association of the high 
school. Leonard Mason, Department of Physi- 
cal Education, University of Pennsylvania, 
made the chief address. 

This team claims the Philadelphia-Suburban 
Championship for 1927. 


Coach: Glenn Snodgrass. Principal: J. C. 
Weirick. At the annual football dinner, Feb- 
ruary 16, 1928, 16 letter men were awarded 
maroon sweaters with white letters. The cap- 
tain received a white sweater with maroon 
letter. These sweaters were the gift of the 














CLAIRTON HIGH SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 


Organized in 1920 with five pieces, now has 
26 members. Director: Marcella Lally. Two- 
tenths of a credit may be earned in two one- 


SIGHT-SAVING CLASSES 


A law appropriating funds for the educa- 
tion of handicappel children has recently be- 
come effective in Pennsylvania. It is expected 
that sight-saving classes will be established in 
many centers of the state and that Pennsyl- 
vania will, therefore, soon need a number of 


‘teachers with the necessary special training. 


This summer the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, and the University of 


hour rehearsals a week during regular school 
time. Clairton believes that education is par- 
ticipation in life. 


Cincinnati will offer elementary courses for 
the training of teachers of sight-saving classes 
and the University of Chicago will give an 
advanced course. 

Information concerning these courses may 
be secured from the respective universities or 
from the National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City, which believes in helping all to make 
good use of what they have. 
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N. E. A. LIFE MEMBERS 
Reported Since February 15, 1928 


NAME ADDRESS CITY 
Grose, Herman ....... 644 Maplewood St.Ambridge 
Owen, Ralph D.. .624 Overhill Rd...Ardmore 
Raker,:Wv5- Ws, cversas 223 West Ist St... Bloomsburg 
Steele, (RR, las eis vse ace State Normal SchoolClarion 
Coogaths Js Wiss << 000s Sota bo Cea eam Cumbola 
Crawhtiig te Se i4.0x State Teachers Coll. Edinboro 
Perham, Mira: Grace 'S... s s'<caes-s 6's cies naan Gravity 
Krebs, Matilda ....... 124 Palliser St....Tohnstown 
Stull, Arthur M. ...... 30 Akers St....... : Johnstown 
Lytle, CRE Ts ccna x Keystone Teachers 

ERS Kutztown 
Puderbaugh, J. F...... 40 West Main St... Lockhaven 
Steadman, Mrs. Grace. | >. eae Mansfield 


Abbot, Tulia Wade 304 N. 37th St..... Philadelphia 
Boyd, Mrs. Edythe K.. 4145 N. 9th St..... * Philadelphia 
Miller, R. Beatrice.... 1929 N. 61st St.... Philadelphia 
Labock, Oral” 25.53 228 Second St..... , Philipsburg 
Hare, H. Frank....... Supt. of Schools... Pitcairn 


Huff, Ray L. ......... 3817 Winterburn St, Pittsburgh 
Souder, Alan W....... Tefferson Apts. .., , Pottstown 
Bettenman, Piesenee.. . 2 cates ve%ovcecas ; Reiffton 
Irvin, Sarah F........540 Reno St. .....,. Rochester 
Bright, Stanley ...... 701 Water St. .....Smeth 


Champlin, Carroll D...423 N. Nittany Ave, State College 
Ryan, W. Carson (Tr.). Swarthmore College. Swarthmore 
Tlorner, Meyers B.. "35 Penn Street ... Washington 


Butler, Rock L...... ; ETT Peek er eee ‘ Wellsboro 
Ade, Lester K... State Teachers Coll. West Chester 
Johnson, A. Bessie....109 Wayne St...... Warren 


Pennsyivania 1 now has a total of 107 life 
members in the National Education Associa- 
tion. 





MUSIC SUPERVISORS 


Do you not think it would be a fine thing to 
have a Music Supervisors’ Chorus and a Music 
Supervisors’ Orchestra at the State Meeting 
in December? 

There are several hundred Music Supervisors 
in Pennsylvania, and I want at least two hun- 
dred in the chorus and seventy-five in the 
orchestra. 


As musicians working in the interest of the 
children and the advancement of public school 
music we must put this new step into operation 
at the next great meeting in Reading, where 
there is a wonderful auditorium. 

The program will not be long and the music 

not too difficult of execution. The chorus will 
present two numbers and the orchestra two. 
One rehearsal will probably be enough, for 
you will be notified in plenty of time where 
to secure the music and also titles of selections. 
Orchestra will accompany the chorus. 
Orchestra men send your name and that of 
the instrument you play to Mr. John Neff, 
Director of Music, State Teachers’ College, 
Indiana, Pa. Members of chorus send your 
names to me. 

Come on! Let us show them! 


GRACE E. STEADMAN, 
State Teachers’ College, Mansfield, Pa. 





HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR READING 
(From page 537) 

Most of us are spendthrift readers. Owing 
to faulty reading habits, we waste from ten to 
thirty minutes of each hour of reading. Most 
adults read far more slowly than they are 
capable of reading. A slow reader can teach 
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himself to read more rapidly without loss of 
effectiveness of understanding of the content 
read or in the flavor of the author’s style. 
Experimental evidence does nct bear out the 
traditional belief, that the slow readers make 
up for their slowness by more thorough com- 
prehension. 


Note.—The following suggestions, for im- 
provement in reading, were found in the ar- 
ticle entitled, “I Wish I Had More Time to 
Read,” printed in the Publishers’ Weekly. 


1. Force yourself to read more rapidly than 
feels comfortable. This is the most important 
rule of all. You will be bothered at first by 
not grasping the matter you are reading as 
well as is your wont. Disregard this and it 
will right itself with practice. An educator 
who has devoted considerable time to research 
into the problem of effective reading says: 
“T have considerably increased my own speed 
in reading by waking up to the fact that my 
rate was unnecessarily slow and then persist- 
ently reading as fast as possible with well- 
concentrated attention, taking care to stop 
short of fatigue until the new pace was some- 
what established.” 

2. Make as few stops or eye “fixations” in 
each line as possible. In reading, the. eye 
moves not continuously, but by jerks and paus- 
es. “The eyes take rapid glimpses or snapshots 
of successive portions of a line of print and 
then piece them together in obtaining the 
meaning. You do not read while your eye 
moves but when it stops. Do not read by syl- 
lables or even by words, but by groups of 
words, phrases and sentences. Thus a poor 
reader who averaged 15.5 eye-pauses or “fixa- 
tions” per line of a given length decreased the 
number to 6.1 by a twenty-minute practice 
period each day for twenty days. Can you 
read a newspaper line with only three fixa- 
tions? Do not fixate on the first word in a 
line but somewhere inside the beginning of the 
line; likewise make your last eye-pause in the 
line somewhere short of the end of the last 
word. Experiment with the most effective way 
to “hit” the line of each type of subject mat- 
ter you read. 

3. Do not allow the eye to break its for- 
ward sweep by wandering back in repressive 
movements to pick up something you have 
missed. You will have to guard especially 
against this at the outset when you are forc- 
ing yourself to read more rapidly. The most 
common cause of regression is a faulty hitting 
of the line when the eye sweeps back from 
the end of the preceding line. 

4, Establish a regular rhythm of eye-move- 
ments adapted to the length of line and subject 
matter of each book you read. Feel yourself 
swing into each line with this rhythm. As 
Professor Buswell of The University of Chi- 
cago has pointed out, “In the eye-movement 


record of a mature reader it will be seen that . 


the eye progresses across the lines with a 
rhythmic swing, making approximately the 
same number of fixations per line, with few 
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or no backward movements. In contrast with 
this, the immature reader moves forward a 
few fixations, then backward to refixate upon 
some word which was not clearly recognized, 
then forward and soon back again in the re- 
verse direction. 

5. Do no* pronounce the words as you read 
or even allow your lips to move silently, as 
this slows up reading. 

6. Test yourself by reading for fifteen min- 
utes in some standard book like Bryce’s 
“American Commonwealth,” and then count 
the number of lines read. Repeat this test 
once a fortnight for two months and note your 
substantial orogress. 

7. Discriminate among types of reading. 
Cultivate the knack of shitting gears according 
to the grade of the reading in your hand at 
the moment. Unless you are an unusual per- 
son you can afford to speed up your reading 
ot ail types of subject matter. But learn to 
read your newspaper or a popular magazine 
or a detective novel even more rapidly than 
you are able to read a history or a volume 
of scientific subject. In reading solid nontfic- 
tion it is usually worth while to skim the book 
quickly first to get the general drift of its 
content, and then go back and read it some- 
what more carefully. 

8. And finally, have some flexibility and 
sense of humor about all this business. Don’t 
go dancing off with the idea that nothing 
is worth rolling under one’s literary tongue, 
or that we counsel dashing through the “Ode 
on a Grecian Urn.” 

A PATTERN FOR PLAY 
GLADYS G. MAC CONNELL 
Robert Norris Kindergarten, Scranton, Pa, 
I sometimes wish that I could have 
A room so high and wide, 
That freedom we might all enjoy 
Just like we have outside. 





For— 

I’d like some balls that I could throw, 
I’d like a rope to climb, 

I’d like a rocking-horse and whip, 
I’d like a bell to chime. 

I’d like a hammer and some nails, 
I’d like a drum to beat, 

I’d like an engine that would run 
I’d like something to eat. 


But what’s the use of all of this, 
If teacher’s going to say, 

“Be still, you mustn’t, you'll disturb,” 
To everything I play. 

But she can’t help it, 
For you know if she can’t keep us still, 

The powers that be will surely say 
“Your discipline is ill.” 

I pity her, she’s in a fix, 
Say, Dad, what can we do? 

Why I don’t know, I’ll ask mamma, 
I think she’ll know, don’t you? 


And so at last you’ve come to me, 
Yes, it’s just this I’ll say: 


“Adapt your play unto the child, 


And not the child to play.” 
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REGIONAL CONFERENCE ON SPECIAL 
EDUCATION 


(From page 547) 
the part of the pupils—one of the outstanding 
objectives of special class teaching. 

Visual education played a prominent part 
in the teaching of historical facts. Lantern 
slide pictures from the Pennsylvania State 
Museum of George and Martha Washington, 
Benjamin Franklin, Lincoln, Hayes, Garfield, 
Roosevelt, Wilson, Nathan Hale, Harding, 
Grant and others appearing on the various 
denominations of United States postage stamps 
vitalized the teaching of outstanding historical 
facts and suggested almost limitless possibili- 
ties for the development of future lessons. 

The post office project is so rich in practical 
teaching material that the special class teach- 
ers of West Chester plan to continue the pro- 
ject for some time. In addition, the miniature 
post offices will be in general use for sending 
mail on holidays throughout the year, for keep- 
ing in touch with special class children in 
Pennsylvania and elsewhere through the ex- 
change of letters, and the mailing of parcels 
containing specimens of handwork. 


A MODEL HOME CONSTRUCTED BY 
MONESSEN HIGH SCHOOL BOYS 


(From page 541) 

It requires no stretch of imagination to 
place these boys on a productive basis in their 
respective trade at the completion of their 
schooi work. Neither does it reflect the idea 
that the school will go into the construction 
industry, but that the boys of the vocational 
department will get a practical working knowl- 
edge of those studies required for successful 
service. 


The sturdiness of the house they built with 
their own hands will develop confidence in 
their ability to keep in step with their field 
of work at the close of their school training. 
Furthermore, it involves a true measure of 
patience and cooperation with their fellows 
and has a stabilizing effect upon their minds 
and characters, as future builders in their re- 
spective fields. 


The dwelling has been sold without financial 
loss and is now occupied. 





The Mrs. never misses 
Any bargain sale; 
For the female of the species 
Is more thrifty than the male, 
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and general information which the Department desires 


to bring to the attention of school officials, teachers and others interested in the public schools of the Commonwealth 





becoming the biggest business of every state. 


field of social organization. 





Public Education is the most fundamental concern of every state and rapidly is 


ever, lies not in its magnitude but in the fact that through it our democratic society 
is intelligently seeking to perpetuate itself and also raise the level of life. 
the perspective of the centuries of recorded 
history, modern public education is the most 
significant achievement of the race in the 


The significance of public education, how- 


Viewed in 
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Official Communications 


IMPROVING INSTRUCTION 
To School Superintendents: 


One of the two central themcs of the 1927 
Education Congress was that of improving 
the quality of instruction. At the closing ses- 
sion, Doctor Keith advanced four points as a 
means to this end and made the two following 
suggestions: 

1. That the program committee write super- 
intendents before July asking them to 
report what has been done between 
September and June to secure improve- 
ment in instruction. 

2. That this material be brought together, 
compiled and made available to the 
school people of the State. 

In accordance with the above suggestions, a 
questionnaire—prepared by Dr. M. S. Bentz, 
representing county superintendents; and Dr. 
Albert L. Rowland, representing district su- 
perintendents—has been sent to all Superin- 
tendents in the State. It is urgently requested 
that the questionnaire be filled in and returned 
to the Department on or before May 15 for 
compilation. When assembled, the material 
will be forwarded to Dr. Bentz and Dr. Row- 
land who will make a report at the 1928 Edu- 
cation Congress. 

JAMES N. RULE 

R. C. SHAW 

C. F. HoBAN 
Program Committee 


TRAINING SCHOOLS ALLOCATION 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
has allocated $125,000.00 to each of the fol- 
lowing State Normal Schools for the construc- 
tion of Training Schools: California, Clarion, 
Kutztown, Lock Haven, Millersville and Slip- 
pery Rock. 


BROADCASTING PROGRAM 

The broadcasting project on the cities of 
Pennsylvania will be continued by the State 
Department of Police from its station WBAK 
in the Capitol every Thursday at 7:00 P. M. 

The initial program, organized around cities 
of Pennsylvania—their historical, industrial, 
educational importance; their progress, 
achievements and contributions in all lines— 
has been practically completed. During the 
coming two months, the same type of project 
will include municipalities in our Common- 
wealth. The plan is to tell the story of these 
municipalities—what people generally should 
know about them and what visitors should see 
in them. The program will be as follows: 


April 19, Milton May 24, Ephrata 
April 26, Chambers- May 31, Stroudsburg 
burg June 7, Bellefonte 


June 14, Berwick 
June 21, Norristown 
June 28, Johnstown 


May 3, Carlisle 
May 10, Womelsdorf 
May 17, Waynesboro 
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SUMMER SCHOOL CALENDAR OF 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 


The Board of Normal School Principals at 
its recent meeting on January 20, 1928, voted 
to introduce a uniform date for the opening 
and closing of all regular sessions, including 
such vacation and recess periods as are usually 
given in educational institutions. 

The action provided that June 25 should be 
the opening day for the summer session of 
1928, but on account of plans already per- 
fected in certain schools, a week earlier or 
June 18, was allowed for this summer only. 
The calendar which includes commencement 
dates for 1928, announced a year ago in some 
instances, is herewith given in tabular form. 


Summer Summer Fall term 


Commence- session session opens 
Institution ment begins ends 
Bloomsburg ..... May 29 June 25 Aug. 4 Sept. 11 
en May 30 June 25 Aug. 3 Sept. 11 
8 eee TUE BS Ce seek > won aad Sept. 11 
RM. x. an 0 cnet June 4 June 18 July 27 Sept. 11 
E, Stroudsburg... June 4 June 25 Aug. 4 Sept. 11 
Bdishboro ......6. May 29 ees 25 Aug. 3 Sept. 11 
eS Be eee May 28 June 25 Aug. 4 Sept. 11 
eee May 29 June 25 Aug. 3 Sept. 11 
Lock Haven ...... May 29 June 18 July 28 Sept. 11 
Mansfield ........ May 29 June 18 July 28 Sept. 11 
Millersville ...... June 5 June 18 yar 27 Sept. 11 
Shippensburg .... June 3 June 18 July 27 Sept. 11 
Slippery Rock.... June 5 June 25 Aug. 4 Sept. 11 
West Chester..... May 29 June 18 July 27 Sept. 11 


The regular school year is divided into two 
semesters of eighteen weeks each, beginning 
September 11. The regular session each year 
is preceded by a summer session of six weeks, 
beginning in June. 

The calendar thus adopted permits the for- 
mal close of school on or about June 1; and 
provides for a three weeks’ vacation between 
the date of Commencement and the beginning 
of the summer term, and about five weeks be- 
tween the close of such term in August and 
the opening of the first semester in September. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STUDY 


The response of both public and private 
secondary schools in Pennsylvania to the plan 
for the study of the relations of secondary 
and higher education in Pennsylvania has been 
exceedingly gratifying. 604 of 745 public, and 
78 of 144 private secondary schools, having 
graduating classes, have enrolled. 

The advantages to individual schools that 
participate in the study, as well as to education 
in general in Pennsylvania, are obvious. Local 
school administrators will have an opportu- 
nity to know from reliable comparative data 
the general character of the work being done 
in their respective high schools and also the 
character of the work being done in college 
during the next four years by their 1928 gradu- 
ates. In this connection it should be kept in 
mind that no publicity will be given to the 
scores of individual schools. Such information 
will be for the use of superintendents only. 


Moreover, comparative data gathered over 
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a series of years for a large group of pupils 
will give scientific bases upon which to build 
curriculums and guidance programs as well as 
administrative procedures looking towards the 
development in Pennsylvania of a continuous 
program of education. 

The May tests have to do with Section II 
only. Plans for carrying out Section I have 
not yet been fully completed. Through co- 
operation with the Research Division of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association, 
as announced in a circular letter of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction under date of 
September 15, 1927, a large number of sixth 
grade records have already been accumulated 
which will be of great value in initiating the 
studies of Section I. 





STATE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS 


The attention of high school principals is 
called to the examinations for State Scholar- 
ships which will be held on Friday, May 4, 
1928 in all high schools maintaining approved 
four-year courses. 

Each candidate will be examined in three 
subjects, namely: English, including Com- 
position and Literature; American History; 
and a choice of the following studies: Latin, 
German, French, Spanish, Biology, Physics, 
Chemistry, Mathematics. The examination 
covers the work of not less than three years 
of English and two years of a Foreign Lan- 
guage. The examination in Mathematics in- 
cludes Arithmetic, Algebra and Plane Ge- 
ometry. 

A circular covering the nature and scope 
of examinations and the conditions governing 
the award of scholarships was sent to the 
principals of high schools. This information 
should be explained to prospective candidates. 

Principals of high schools should recommend 
for these examinations their best and most 
worthy members of this year’s graduating 
class. Forms for reporting the names of com- 
petitors in examinations in May were mailed 
on March 12. 

Special attention is called to the change in 
time specified for the examination. The ex- 
amination is divided into two sessions. The 
forenoon session from 8:30 A. M. to 12:00 noon 
is set aside for the examination in the required 
subjects, namely: English and American His- 
tory. The afternoon session from 1:00 to 3:00 
P. M. should be given entirely to the one elec- 
tive subject which each candidate is required 
to select. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


The publications listed below recently came 
from the press and are ready for distribution. 
Persons desiring copies of the same should 
make application through the local county or 
district superintendent. 

Bulletin Number 32—Building and Equip- 

ment for a One-Teacher School. 
Bulletin Number 44—Course of Study in 
Music. 

Bulletin Number 29—Organization of a 
Health Instruction Program for One- 
Teacher Schools. 
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SCHOOL USE OF THE HOME RADIO 


Thus far the school has done little to eapi- 
talize the home radio or to stimulate discrimi- 
nation as to radio values. Yet it is safe to 
say that of the more than 500,000 radios in 
Pennsylvania, children and young people in our 
schools “listen in” on at least half of them. 

The advantage of a radio in the school and 
of a program definitely designed for educa- 
tional use is obvious. This is not likely to 
be common, however, for many years. In addi- 
tion, the home radio will not be taken out when 
the school radio is put in. It will remain in 
the home and our youth will use it. The capi- 
talization of the possibilities of the home radio, 
therefore, is a continuous school problem, lim- 
ited only by the vision and resourcefulness of 
the teacher. 

Discrimination as to radio values should be 
built up. The worth-while radio program 
should be correlated with school life, both as an 
informational factor and as a moral and civic 
influence. Pupils should be encouraged to bring 
to school the radio sheet for the day from the 
press. From these one or two programs for 
the early evening should be chosen on a basis 
of merit and suitability. Pupils having op- 
portunity to “listen in” should be held respon- 
sible for securing the main points in programs 
so chosen. Pupils without this opportunity 
should be expected to get the main points in 
the program as they are given by other pupils. 
Thus those who report are assured of an in- 
terested audience and those who have not heard 
the radio program have a motive for listening. 
Use of the radio program beyond this fre- 
quently serves no useful purpose. In other 
cases it may be desirable to make the report a 
basis for further activities. Thus the main 
points of a report in history may be put into 
writing as an English exercise. 

One class reproduced as colored pictures out- 
standing episodes in a radio dramatization in 
which Roger Williams, his wife, and John Win- 
throp were the principal characters. 

When musical selections listed by the school 
are broadcast, pupils should be encouraged to 
get the name of the selection, the composer, 
the performer and, if possible, some part of 
the melody. Relevant information may be se- 
cured. For example, in the case of a selection 
from an opera the story may be reviewed if 
it is suitable for children of the age involved. 
One radio program included selections from 
Chopin and Strauss. In the discussion that 
followed the place of these composers in the 
musical world was stressed, and pupils with 
phonographs in their homes were stimulated 
to search their records for Chopin and Strauss 
productions. Several such records were found, 
brought to school and played on the school 
phonograph. 

The report of the presentation of the Wood- 
row Wilson Peace Award to Colonel Charles 
A. Lindbergh furnished a peculiarly vital 
background for the development of moral and 
civic attitudes. A sixth grade dramatized this 
event. All “attended” the banquet sitting on 
the floor. The presentation speech, Colonel 

(Turn to page 573) 
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PERFECT ATTENDANCE, 1926-27 


During the school year 1926-27, 191,582 
public school pupils in Pennsylvania were 
neither absent from school nor tardy. In 
1925-26 there were 161,746 pupils who main- 
tained perfect attendance records. 

The following list by districts and by coun- 
ties indicates the number of pupils who main- 
tained perfect attendance records during the 
year 1926-27: 


DISTRICTS UNDER SUPERVISION OF DISTRICT 
SUPERINTENDENTS 
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Certifi- Certifi- 

cotes Seals cates Seals 
Abington ..... i188 133 Lancaster .... 642 416 
Allentown ; 906 703 Lansford .... 52 26 
Altoona . 1059 a97 Taetrebé’ ...... 364 152 
Ambridge . - 143 108 Lebanon ..... 356 279 
Archbald » are 3 Lehighton RE Ee 
Arnold , ceae takes. eereeee . | ee 173 
Ashland , 99 12. Lock Haven 213 74 
*Aghley ..... 50 dee... Serer 195 212 
Bangor ...... 208 70 Lower Merion. 150 76 
Beaver Falls.. 122 85 Mahanoy City. 171 155 
Bellevue . 45 32 Mahanoy Twp. 91 85 
*Berwick .. 312 233. Marcas Tiook. sca secs 
Bethlehem . 898 646 McKeesport .. 879 885 
Blakely ...... 94 80 McKees Rocks. 190 58 
Bloomsburg 154 121 Meadville .... 164 134 
3raddock .... 207 144 Middletown ... 116 88 
Bradford .. 143 13S |» Milloti-<i<0s0- 145 196 
Bristol .... 84 59 Minersville ... 160 158 
Butler ‘ace etke OEE “eos. Oe eee 
*Canonsburg 414 .... Monongahela . 223 162 
Carbondale 266 238 Mount Carmel. 147 120 
Carlisle ...... 180 .... Mt.Pleasant Boro 139 143 
Carnegie 328 254 \it.Pleasant Twp. 194 107 
SRT > 49 Muhlenberg .. 102 92 
Chambersburg . 350 200 Munhall ..... 123 42 
Charleroi .. 309 167 Nanticoke .... 372 402 
Cheltenham 138 GS DHORIPASD oss FOF aca’ 
Chester . 280 158 New Brighton. 187 162 
Clairton ...... 248 192 New Castle.... 926 634 
Clearfield 125 109 New Kensington 200 133 
Coal btaas 199 118 Newport ..... 340 269 
Coatesville 358 175 Norristown 304 146 
Columbia ... 212 229 Northampton.. 99 108 
Connellsville .. 330 345 Oil City ...... 363 242 
Conshohocken . 42 38 Old Forge.... 125 70 
Corry 111 44 Olyphant ..... 110 69 
Darby is 64 20 Palmerton ae saan Pee 
Dickson City 75 78 Philadelphia .. 8113 .... 
Donora ..... 234 159 Phoenixville 75 37 
Dormont 114 57 Pittsburgh . 3704 900 
Du Bois 291 Mg 360 395 
Dunbar 251 232 Plymouth 216 224 
Dunmore 225 129 Pottstown sae 145 
Duquesne 356 234 Pottsville ..... 265 73 
Easton .... 317 166 Punxsutawney. 203 231 
E. Conemaugh. 41 47 Radnor 114 29 
Ellwood City.. 296 198 Rankin 71 52 
ee : 965 559 Reading . 1354 1077 
Farrell 445 316 Redstone 362 126 
a eS 166 68 Renovo 51 60 
Ford City. 95 30 *Ridgway 101 26 
Forest City 121 77. Rochester 105 60 
Franklin 83 113.  Rostraver 161 134 
German .. 221 98 Sandy 135 43 
Greensburg 250 220 Sayre ... 125 86111 
Greenville 122 118 Scottdale 71 78 
Hanover 195 178 Scranton 1010 342 
Harrisburg 722 810 Shamokin 185 217 
Haverford 170 61 Sharon eh 704 518 
Hazle ..... 124 77 Shenandoah 249 156 
Hazleton .. 437 193 Steelton 358 198 
Hollidaysburg 127 60 Sunbury 547 346 
Homestead 226 135 Swissvale 191 166 
Huntingdon 137 109 Tamaqua 182 142 
Indiana 154 117. Tarentum 186 153 
Jeannette .. 296 151 Taylor 109 82 
Jersey Shore. cea. oakee! ee Ee eee 
Tohnsonburg 91 80 Titusville 52 49 
Johnstown 784 490 Tyrone 165 174 
Juniata 209 159 Uniontown 252 192 
Kane . 163 30 Upper Darby 230 116 
Kingston 365 220 Vandergrift 300 ©=6175 
*Kittanning 100 17. Warren 197 70 





May, 1928 
Washington .. 285 233 Windber ..... 185 42 
Waynesboro .. 196 218 Winton ..... eae + Bitae dl 
West Chester... 104 103 Woodlawn .... 182 136 
West Mahanoy. 96 24 3505 69D 506 394 
West Pittston. 145 135 —_ — 
Whitehall ..... 134 82 Total ..... 51871. 27341 
Wilkes-Barre.. 1568 .... aa 
Wilkinsburg .. 297 255 * 1925-26 
Williamsport... 797 587 
DISTRICTS UNDER SUPERVISION OF COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS 
Certifi- Certifi- 

cates Seals cates Seals 
Agama ...1.5«, 300, See earns .... . MA. Sia 
Allegheny .. 5184 3785 Lebanon wer, ) 268 
Armstrong 1151 689 Lehigh ...... 665 535 
Beaver ..... . 2475. S35 Luzerne ...... 3837 1934 
Bedford ...... .$15 774 Lycoming ..... 1026 758 
Berks .. 2000 1675 McKean ...... 545 262 
Brak TE RP Mercer ...... 888 715 
Bradford ..... 776 565 Miffin ..:.... 310 312 
Bucks ... 1000 580 DEONTOG 2 cece 274 193 
Butler . 1598 1000 Montgomery .. 1514 615 
Cambria .. 3100 1100 Montour ..... 247 204 
Cameron ..... 148 114 Northampton... 1270 591 
Carbon 849 591 Northumberland 907 678 
Cette 2.05.65 20. 4 SR eerie 423 333 
Chester 1086 574 ye Seer 80 15 
Clarion .. » as 510 Poteet .evecds 260 273 
Clearfield ... 1492 722 Schuylkill .... 2094 1055 
Clinton . . 565 250 Snyder .......- 332 204 
Columbia ..... 394 283 Somerset ..... 1675 1150 
Crawford .... 600 250 Sullivan ...... 127 84 
Cumberland 1500 ~=6600 Susquehanna . 403 225 
Dauphin 1504 940 Os 853 606 
Delaware . . $486 Sa ORR ee sis 251 234 
ee Se Venango ..... 367 335 
i Se 730 434 Warren ...... 405 342 
Fayette 2200 775 Washington ... 2922 2467 
Forest .. : 45 151 WMP od ccs 365 163 
Franklin 922 317 Westmoreland. 3475 2650 
Fulton . 97 49 Wyoming . 234 174 
Greene . 590 495 a ee 1296 1088 
Huntingdon 504 490 — 
Indiana .. . 1425 1050 Total(County) 68953 43617 
Tefferson 752 752 Total(Dist.).. 51871 27141 
Tuniata ... . aS 224 Total(State). 120824 70758 
Lackawanna .. 555 300 «Total verfect in at- 
Lancaster 3015 1675 tendance (State). 191582 
ATTENDANCE REPORT HONOR ROLL 


February, 1928 


Teachers in the following counties and dis- 
tricts made it possible for their superintend- 
ents to forward all their February attendance 
reports to the Department of Public Instruc- 


tion on time 


Adams 
Seaver 
Bedford 
Berks 
Blair 
Bradford 
Butler 
Carbon 
Chester 
Clarion 
Clinton 
Crawford 


Allentown 
Altoona 
Ambridge 
Archbald 
Ashland 
Ashley 
Bangor 
Beaver Falls 
Bellevue 
Berwick 
Bethlehem 
Blakely 
Bloomsburg 
3raddock 
Bristol 


Counties 
Cumberland 
Elk 


Fayette 
Forest 
Greene 
Huntingdon 
Indiana 
Tefferson 
Lancaster 
Lawrence 
Lebanon 
Lehigh 


Districts 
Canonsburg 


Carbondale 
Carnegie 

Cecil 
Chambersburg 
Charleroi 
Cheltenham 
Chester 
Clairton 
Clearfield 
Coal 
Coatesville 
Columbia 
Connellsville 
Conshohocken 





Mifflin 
Montour 
Northumberland 


Wyoming 
York 


Corry 
Donora 
Dormont 
DuBois 
Dunbar 
Dunmore 
Duquesne 
Easton 

E. Conemaugh 
Ellwood City 
Erie 


Fell 


Ford City 
Forest City 
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Franklin Milton Rochester 
German Minersville Rostraver 
Greensburg Monessen Sandy 
Hanover Monongahela Sayre 
Harrisburg Mount Carmel Scottdale 
Haverford Mt. Pleasant Boro Scranton 
Hazle Mt. Pleasant Twp. Shamokin 
Hazleton Muhlenberg Sharon 
Hollidaysburg Munhall Steelton 
Homestead Nanticoke Sunbury 
Huntingdon Nanty-Glo Tamaqua 
Indiana New Brighton Tarentum 
Jeannette New Castle Taylor 
Jersey Shore New Kensington ‘Titusville 
Johnsonburg Newport Tyrone 
Kane Norristown Uniontown 


Kingston Northampton Upper Darby 
Lancaster Oil City Warren 
Lansford Old Forge Washington 
Latrobe Olyphant Waynesboro 
Lebanon Palmerton West Chester 
Lehighton Phoenixville West Mahanoy 
Lock Haven Pittston West Pittston 
Logan Plymouth Whitehall 
Lower Merion Pottstown Wilkes-Barre 
Mahanoy City Pottsville Wilkinsburg 
Mahanoy Twp. Punxsutawney Williamsport 
Marcus Hook Radnor Windber 
McKeesport Rankin Woodlawn 
McKees Rocks Reading York 
Meadville Redstone 

Middletown Ridgway 


Lackawanna County should have been given 
credit in the April Journal for having all 
January attendance reports in the Department 
of Public Instruction on time. 

In each of the following counties only one 
February attendance report failed to reach the 
Department of Public Instruction on time: 


Lackawanna McKean 
i Susquehanna 


Delaware 
Fulton Lycoming 





COLLECTIONS OF ROCKS AND 
MINERALS 


Many requests are received by the Pennsy!- 
vania Geological Survey for collections of 
rocks, minerals and economic materials illus- 
trating the resources of Pennsylvania, espe- 
cially for school use. These requests have come 
not alone from the schools of Pennsylvania 
but from schools all over the United States. 

Up to the present this Survey has not 
collected material of this kind. Its collections 
have been very meager, confined to material 
that could not be adequately studied directly 
in the field but that required further labora- 
tory or microscopic examination. This mate- 
rial, if at all suitable, is directed by law to 
be placed in the State Museum. Unfortunate- 
ly the State Museum is already overcrowded, 
and as the Survey has little or no space for 
accumulating such material no attempt has 
been made to accumulate and prepare material 
for distribution. 

As a beginning for mineral cabinets, the 
Survey suggests that students be encouraged 
to collect material from their own region. 
There are near every town enterprises devel- 
oping mineral resources—coal mines, brick 
plants, stone quarries, etc. Students should 
not simply be turned loose on such plants, as 
a certain amount of danger surrounds many of 
these operations. It is best to take first the 
matter up personally with the management 
of the plant and, if possible, arrange for a time 
of visit and learn how the visit may be made. 

In addition, in or near most towns are 
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rocks of various kinds and in some places 
minerals or fossils that only require to be 
sought as one might collect flowers or butter- 
flies. 

It might be possible to go a step further 
and arrange exchanges between schools in dif- 
ferent sections of the State. Thus a school 
in the bituminous coal fields could collect speci- 
mens of coal, clay, shale, coal fossils, perhaps 
quarry sandstone, cement limestone, and so 
on and exchange with a school in Lewistown, 
let us say, for specimens of ganister, red iron 
cre, glass sandstone and fossils of Devonian 
age, or with a school in Chester County for 
specimens of brown or black iron ore, schist, 
gneiss, vein quartz, minerals of many kinds, 
quartzite, trap and other things, or with a 
school at Scranton for anthracite, or with one 
at Bethlehem for specimens of slate, zine ore 
and cement rock. 


It is suggested that the science departments 
of the several State Normal schools or Teach- 
ers Colleges might be willing to cooperate in 
identifying specimens or in helping to arrange 
exchanges. The Geological Survey at Harris- 
burg will gladly help in the identification of 
material.—Geo. H. Ashley, State Geologist. 





REVISED FLAG SALUTE 


In answer to requests for information con- 
cerning American flag usage, there was printed 
in the March 1928 issue of the ScHoon Jour- 
NAL, page 424, instructions covering the proper 
display of the flag in and out of doors. 

Inquiries have since been made regarding 
the correct form of the flag salute. The Na- 
tional Americanism Commission of the Ameri- 
can Legion, Indianapolis, Indiana, issued a 
pamphlet respecting the flag under date of 
1923-24. On page fifty-four of this publica- 
tion the revised form of the salute to the 
flag as approved by the American Legion is 
given. It reads: I pledge allegiance to the 
flag of the United States of America and to 
the Republic for which it stands, one Nation 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. 
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The Rocks of Pennsylvania and the Story 
They Tell 


GEORGE H. ASHLEY 


State Geologist, 


THE AGE OF IcE AND MAN— 
QUARTERNARY TIME 

Ice Age. Beginning about a million years 
ago, so it is estimated, climatic and other 
conditions favored the accumulation of thou- 
sands of feet of ice west of Hudson Bay, in 
Labrador, and in other northern areas. As 
the thickness increased the ice flowed away— 
as a pile of tar spreads out under a hot sun— 
scraping up the loose soil and movable surface 
rock, which it shoved and carried along. 


Effect of glaciers. Three primary effects of 
the glacier were erosion, transportation and 
depositation. The ice cleaned off, planed down 
and scratched (by boulders frozen in the bot- 
tom of the ice) the rock over which it passed. 
Rocks and soil were carried up on the ice, 
sometimes hundreds of miles from their source. 
Part of the material carried forward was 
dumped into valleys; part was piled up as a 
terminal moraine where the ice front stopped; 
and part of the load was dropped and spread 
over the whole landscape as the ice melted and 
the glacier retreated. 

Many glacial advances. The Ice Age in- 
cluded at least four advances of the ice sheet, 
separated by long inter-glacial periods when 
the ice retreated northward. The time between 
advances is estimated by the amount of erosion 
that took place. For example, the Ohio River 
formerly flowed north through Beaver Valley 
to Lake Erie. An early ice advance closed 
that outlet and turned the river southwest as 
now. Before the change the bed of the Ohio 
was 900 feet above sea level at Pittsburgh. 
River gravels at Carnegie Hall, Pittsburgh, 
show that it is in an old channel of the Mo- 
nongahela. Between the first and last ad- 
vances of the ice the Allegheny and Ohio had 
deepened their valleys to less than 700 feet 
above tide. 


Effect in Pennsylvania. Ice advancing from 
the two Canadian centers swept over north- 
eastern and northwestern Pennsylvania prob- 
ably two or three times, planing off and 
scratching the rocks, filling up valleys, leaving 
one prominent terminal moraine, and in retreat 
spreading an irregular mantle of clay, sand 
and boulders, or glacial till. 


After effects. Water collected in undrained 
hollows in this irregular mantle formed the 
lakes of northeast and northwest Pennsylvania. 
Many valleys were so completely filled that 
after the ice retreated the streams found new 
outlets, often over a rocky shoulder of the old 
valley, producing water falls and new post- 
glacial gorges below. The cutting of these 
post-glacial gorges gave additional opportu- 
nity to measure the time. These lakes, water- 


CHAPTER XI. 


falls and gorges add greatly to the scenic 





Harrisburg, Pa. 


beauty of the northern corners of the State. 

Life of the Time. Each ice advance drove 
southward the polar animals of that day, and 
each retreat brought back again the warm 
climate animals and plants. Each ice advance 
appears to have extinguished certain species. 
Deposits laid down in North America between 
the first and second glacial stages contain 
many species of gigantic, sloth-like animals, 
many horses, camels, elephants, mastodons, 
saber-toothed tigers and other animals. The 
camels and horses and some others disappeared 
before the next advance. Others lived on but 
became extinct before historic time. 

Man Comes. Finally man appeared. His 
bones and implements mingled with the bones 
of extinct animals are found in caves and in 
unconsolidated sediments in Europe and Amer- 
ica. The story of early man fills many books. 
Excavations are revealing that man almost 
certainly lived in Europe and probably in 
America before the last ice advance and evi- 
dence is slowly accumulating that points to 
man’s having lived far back, perhaps in the 
very beginning of the ice age. 


CHAPTER XII. REVIEW AND SUMMARY 
If we have truly gotten the story told by 
the rocks of Pennsylvania and elsewhere, we 
will have gotten three great ideas: 


1. The Geologic Drama of Pennsylvania. 
First, instead of the hills and valleys being 
“eternal,” they are only the present momen- 
tary scene in a great drama in which time 
and again the sea advanced over Pennsylvania 
and thousands of feet of rock material were 
laid down, and time and again the sea bottom 
rose to the surface and the sea retreated. In 
other scenes the earth’s crust was folded and 
crushed; or broken along vertical cracks or 
floods of molten rock welled up from beneath. 
In some scenes Pennsylvania appears as a land 
of vast mountains, as high and rugged as 
any in the world today. In others the State 
lay quiet, slowly wearing away and washing 
to the sea. Then came uplift and the streams 
carved valleys out of the softer rocks, leaving 
the hard and resistant rocks standing up as 
mountains. During the Ice Age great gla- 
ciers pushed their way into the northern 
corners of the State, completely changing the 
landscape; and further uplifts made _ the 
streams cut the present narrow, lower valleys 
in the former wide valleys. 

What of the future? History may repeat 
itself. Pennsylvania may again wear down 
to sea level with tide-water rivers floating 
ocean vessels. It may sink below sea _ level 
and again be buried under thousands of fect 
of sediments. It may again be crushed and 
folded into lofty mountains, 
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2. Time Works Wonders. The second great 
idea to be gotten from the rocks is that of the 
immensity of time. The same forces that 
produced all of these changes are as active 
and as great today as ever. We do not realize 
their magnitude because they act so slowly. 
Streams carrying off sand and mud will in time 
completely remove the highest mountains; and 
the sea, spreading imperceptibly over the land, 
though only a few feet in a century, will in 
time flood half a continent. Measurements in 
streams indicate that it takes from 4,000 to 
10,000 years to reduce the land surface one 
foot or to lay down one foot of widespread 
sediments. At that rate 100 million to 250 
million years were required to deposit the 
25,000 feet of Paleozoic rocks in Pennsylvania. 
Yet these rocks represent only a small part of 
geologic time. 

3. Life Progress. The third great idea the 
rocks show is the slow progress of life. The 
oldest rocks contain only the lowest forms of 
life or’ none. Little by little, as we come up 
through the succession of strata, higher and 
higher forms of life appear. Most of them 
last but a short time and are replaced by 
others; until, in the last minute of geologic 
time, man himself appears. Not only was 
there this progress from age to age at the 
top of the unfolding life from the lowest forms 
to man, but equally great transformations 
were going on in an endless number of famil- 
ies. Just as human races have risen, reached 
greatness then faded out—Egyptians, Babylo- 
nians, Persians, Indians, Greeks—so all 
through the story countless animal and plant 
families rose, grew to importance, then faded 
into extinction. 

Chance or Purpose. The question is often 
asked, ‘‘Was this drama recorded in the rocks 
the story of chance or were there plan and 
purpose behind it?” Today most geologists 
and other scientists believe that a plan and a 
purpose underlie this story and that’ in de- 
ciphering it men have been trying to retrace 
the footsteps of the Creator. But such a plan 
or purpose must affect the present and future 
as well as the past. Does not this thought 
challenge every boy and girl to so live that 
they shall contribute something to the progress 
of life; to making life stronger and richer; 
to look on themselves as human stepping stones 
to a higher race? 





SCHOOL USE OF THE HOME RADIO 
(From page 569) 

Lindbergh’s reply, and speeches by other not- 
ables present were given as organized by the 
class working together. Colonel Lindbergh’s 
deeds were eulogized; his courage, manliness 
and modesty were held up as worthy of admira- 
tion, and the importance of his various flights 
in the development of world friendliness 
pointed out. This same class correlated a con- 
sideration of the approaching primaries with a 
radio program giving instructions for prepar- 
ing and casting the ballot. In short, as previ- 
ously pointed out, possibilities for school use 
of the home radio are limited only by the vision 
and resourcefulness of the teacher. 
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MONACA SPECIAL EDUCATION 
CONFERENCE 

An inspiring demonstration of special class 
teaching was given by Mrs. Katherine B. Haz- 
lett and her pupils during the morning session 
of the fifth Regional Conference on Special 
Education held at Monaca, Pennsylvania, April 

3, under the direction of the Department of 
Public Instruction. 

From the opening exercises with songs re- 
lated to the theme of the demonstration— 
“Translation in the Beaver Valley”’—to the 
manual training period at the close of the 
session, there was a clear and definite presen- 
tation of special class teaching at its best. 
Individual.talents were utilized to develop self- 
confidence, as in the case of Peter who de- 
lighted the audience with several classical se- 
lections sung in Italian. To assure prompt 
response and to instill the joy of successful 
accomplishment, all class activities were adapt- 
ed to the abilities of the pupils. The content 
of instruction, based on life experiences of 
the children, was meaningful, purposeful, and 
appealed strongly to their interests. Carefully 
planned seat work met individual needs and 
occupied the pupils’ time when not reciting— 
a vital factor in the education of children 
whose school careers are necessarily short. 
Health education and safety first instruction 
were emphasized and correlated with the pro- 
ject, even to the extent of originating folk 
dances and competitive games. Good oral ex- 
pression—one of the most important aims of 
special education—was an outstanding feature. 
Visual education, employing pictures, posters 
and lantern slides, made the instruction to a 
large extent concrete. Reports of school jour- 
neys told how the observational powers of the 
pupils had been tested; how their knowledge 
of transportation facilities had been increased; 
how meaning had been put into traffic signs 
and signals, and how this knowledge had culmi- 
nated in the construction of a sand table model 
—about nine feet long by four feet wide— 
portraying transportation facilities in the 
Beaver Valley. This model presents in minia- 
ture the territory on both sides of the Ohio 
River at this point; the junction of the Beaver 
River with the Ohio and the three bridges that 
span ,the rivers here; the Cincinnati & Pitts- 
burgh R. R., the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R. 
and the Pennsylvania R. R. with their several 
types of trains—express, local and freight; 
the barges and boats that ply the rivers with 
their various cargoes; the trolley and bus lines, 
as well as telephone and telegraph systems, 
connecting the cities and towns of the immedi- 
ate vicinity; and the intersecting streets and 
avenues with their replicas of service stations, 
public buildings and private dwellings. The 
building of this model has motivated all phases 
of classroom instruction since the launching 
of the project six weeks ago, and will continue 
to do so for several months, for the educational 
applications of such a project to all subjects 
of a curriculum are almost inexhaustible. 

When the content of instruction in classes 
for the orthogenic backward is definitely re- 

(Turn to page 588) 
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SUMMER SCHOOL COURSES IN SPE- 
CIAL EDUCATION 


To satisfy the State requirement of two 
semester hours in special class methods, the 
applicant must submit credentials to show that 
this requirement has been discharged in part 
through observation or practice teaching in a 
demonstration class for the orthogenic back- 
ward. 

The following institutions, offering summer 
school courses in special class methods conduct 
demonstration classes. Courses are also given 
at these schools which will meet the State re- 
quirements for content courses in special edu- 
cation and industrial arts: 

Columbia University, New York City 

Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Training School, Vineland, N. J. 

University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 

The following schools are not conducting 
demonstration classes but offer courses that 
meet requirements for credit in content, and 
in manual training, industrial, household arts, 
arts, crafts, etc.: 

Pennsylvania State College, State College, 

Pa. 

State Normal School, Geneseo, N. Y. 

University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Simons College, Boston, Mass. 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 

ville, Tenn. 

The following 
courses only: 

University of Pennsylvania, Phila., Pa. 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Martin Institute for Speech Correction, 

Ithaca, N. Y. 

Credit received upon completion of the fol- 
lowing courses at institutions approved by the 
State Department of Public Instruction will be 
accepted in discharging content course require- 
ments: 

Education of Subnormal! Children 
Clinical Psychology 

Abnormal Psychology 
Psychology of Atypical Children 
Psychiatrie Social Work 

Mental Tests 

Speech Correction 

Health Education, etc. 


institutions offer content 





MAY DAY—CHILD HEALTH DAY 

The slogan: “Better children for our nation; 
a better nation for our children” of the Ameri- 
can Child Health Association may become a 
guarantee. The U. S. senate early in April 
passed unanimously the resolution of the 
American Federation of Labor making May 
Day—a national Child Health Day (though 
not a holiday). The House of Representatives 
is expected to pass the resolution also. 
In this democratic movement, boy scouts, 
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camp fire girls, professional men and laborers, 
housewife and society matron, government of- 
ficials and humblest citizens—all alike are in- 
vited into the circle and to take a hand. 

Make May 1 Child Health Day to awaken 
our people to the necessity of a year-round 
program for the protection and development 
of the physical and the mental health of our 
children. 

For information write Mrs. Aida de Acosta 
Breckinridge, American Child Health Associa- 
tion, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 





TRAINING HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 
Handicapped children to the number of 
1,333 are enrolled in the six special schools 
maintained or aided by the State for the train- 
ing of blind and deaf children, according to 
data compiled by the Department of Public In- 
struction. The type of instruction, which is 
both academic and manual, prepares them for 
fifteen vocations. These institutions, recog- 
nized as ranking among the best in the coun- 
try, are doing their work so effectively that 
the blind and deaf children are rising above 
their handicaps and are filling places of re- 
sponsibility in the trades and professions. 

Students in institutions for the deaf show 
preferences for trades and many graduates are 
numbered among the State’s most efficient car- 
penters, tailors, masons, painters, bakers, 
printers and typists. Three of these graduates 
are employed as linotype operators for leading 
city newspapers. 

While some of the graduates from blind in- 
stitutions are following these same trades, oth- 
ers are engaged at basketry, chair caning, 
piano tuning and poultry raising. After 
their graduation, it is not uncommon to find 
blind students entering the colleges and uni- 
versities. Inevitably they prepare for osteo- 
pathy, law, the ministry, teaching, insurance, 
business and music. One of the music gradu- 
ates, a Mr. Ditzler, has become so eminent an 
organist that his services are sought by Ly 
ceum bureaus and concert managers. 

Legislation, enacted by the 1925 Assembly, 
makes the education of the blind and deaf com 
pulsory between the ages of six and sixteen. 
The cost of the education is borne jointly by the 
State and school district—the State paying 
three-fourths and the district one-fourth. 

The following are the institutions and their 
enrolment: 

Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruc- 
tion of the Blind, Overbrook, Phila- 


CUOMO Re oe whee alee 241 
Western Pennsylvania School for the 
BPTI, PF UCCHNEEER  oioek bres caicea ses 135 


Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf, Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia 

Western Pennsylvania School for the 
po pg Wy ha Oe 298 

Pennsylvania State Oral School for the 


PORT, OREONCOR 25 SHE Pie ECE. 85 
Home for Training in Speech of Deaf 
Children before they are of school 
NOG PUAGCIDOIS oo. oc ss can tes 60 
1,333 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We 
include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what 
books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other books 
which they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, unless signed, do not 
purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to 
determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


A SOcIOLOGICAL PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. 
By Ross L. Finney, Ph.D., University of 
Minnesota. 556 pages. The Macmillan 
Company. $2.50. 

When we recall that one of the “best sellers” 
of the past year has been “A Story of Philoso- 
phy,” it is not sur- 
prising that some 
of the most chal- 
lenging books in 
our own field deal 
with philosophy as 
a background for 
educational proce- 
dures. Dr. Finney 
begins with a brief 
for a philosophy of 
education. He then 
takes his reader on 
a journey with fre- 
quent stops to in- 
quire into numer- 
ous educational 
problems. Bomb- 
shells are exploded 
along the way with 
the obvious inten- 
tion of disturbing 
the reader’s equi- 
librium and letting 
him settle down to 
the bed rock of 
professional think- 
ing, as the author 
sees it, namely, 
sociological foun- 
dations for educa- 
tion. The diction is 
compelling, the 
style is refreshing, 
the challenge is 
timely and stimu- 
lating. If this book 
does not prove to 
be a contribution, 
it is because stu- 
dents of education 
are not willing to 
or do not have an 
epportunity to 
think these problems through and to discuss 
them.—C. O. Williams. 


PILOTS AND PATHFINDERS, by William L. Nida 
and Stella H. Nida. Macmillan Company. 
A fourth grade history. 


YEARS CAN: 
Nol CHANGE 


CARES CAN: 





A series of brief biographies of great leaders 
of all times, proceeding chronologically from 
Abraham and Moses up through the ages to such 
present-day pathfinders as Herbert Hoover, 
Luther Burbank, and the Wright brothers. The 
materials evidently were chosen with a view 
to articulating 
them with the 
child’s experiences. 
The style is simple 
and the vocabulary 
vivid. It is signifi- 
cant to note that 
more attention is 
paid to constructive 
social leadership 
than to leadership 
in war. “Easy 
Tests and Tasks,” 
given at the close 
of each _ section, 
should prove high- 
ly valuable to the 
thoughtful teacher 
in suggesting in- 
teresting activities 
to make the text 
more meaningful 
to the = child. 
Mabel E. Kirk. 


NEW PHYSIOGRA- 
PHY. For Be 
ginners. By Albert 
L. Arey, Frank L. 
Bryant, William W. 
Clendenin and Wil- 
liam T. Morrey of 
Various high 
schools, New York 
City. 613 pp. Illus. 
D. C. Heath and 
Company. $2.36. 
This text pre- 
sents new data on 
minerals, floods, 
cyclones and explo- 
rations and is illus- 
trated with the lat- 
est discoveries in 
astronomy, climatology and geology. Over 
40% of the book is given to illustration. After 
completion of the course, the pupils should be 
able to read much of the history of a region 
from its picture. About twenty-five illustra- 
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tions have been enlarged and may be obtained 
from the authors, as aids to classroom work. 


ENGLISH IN BUSINESS. Revised Edition. By 
Dudley Miles, Evander Childs High School, 
New York City. 441 pp. The Ronald 
Press Company, 15 East 26th St., New 
York City. $1.00. 

This text uses the business letter for teach- 
ing the fundamentals of forceful communica- 
tion—grammar, spelling, diction, style, word 
usage, with exercises and projects. It ends 
with an extended review in grammar and with 
proof reading exercises. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS IN THE MIDDLE 
GRADES. By Joseph Lindsey Henderson, 
University of Texas. 375 pp. Ginn and 
Company. $3.00. 

For use by teachers in service as well as 
for those in preliminary training, for grades 
four to nine inclusive. It treats character- 
istics of pupils, purposes of the middle grades, 
materials, forms of procedure, teachers for 
these grades, health education, language rela- 
tionships, social relationships, man’s relation- 
ship with the physical world, tools of economic 
life, the practical arts, fine arts and aesthetic 
relationships. 


MopERN LIFE AND THOUGHT. Edited by Fred- 
erick Houk Law, Stuyvesant High School, 
New York City. 222 pp. The Century Co. 
$1.10. 

A volume of modern applied essays to stimu- 
late original thinking and writing along lines 
of social and national value, essays by such 
leaders as Charles William Eliot, Arthur T. 
Hadley, Calvin Coolidge, Bertrand Russell, 
Elihu Root, Will Durant, Bruce Barton and 
Brander Matthews. They deal with education, 
science, industry, national problems, modern 
women, literature, American ideals and char- 
acter development. 


OURSELVES AND Our City. Journey Club Trav- 
els. By Frances Carpenter. 297 pp. Illus. 
American Book Company. 

A narrative of real experiences of children 
in the elementary grades. Trips to the various 
departments and institutions, with a study of 
their work, stress the service of the community 
to the child and of the child to the community. 
During these personal investigations the chil- 
dren gather materials or mementoes for their 
own museum. Suggestions to teachers and 
project problems fittingly end this helpful text. 


How To Measure. (Revised and Enlarged.) 507 
pages. 1928. By Guy M. Wilson and Kre- 
mer J. Hoke. The Macmillan Company. 

This is predominantly a handbook for teach- 
ers. The authors state that “..the work in 
measurement should be handled more and more 
by the individual classroom teacher.” Hence 
the diagnostic purposes and classroom uses of 
tests are emphasized. The book is divided 
into four parts. Part I presents a chapter on 


“The New Attitude Toward Measurement” and 
follows with a chapter on measurement in 
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each of thirteen elementary school subjects. 
Part II consists of two chapters on the meas- 
urement of mentality and one on classification 
of pupils. Part III contains five chapters on 
the measurements of high school subjects and, 
Part IV considers the general principles or 
technique in testing in four chapters, namely: 
Criteria of a Standardized Test, Informal Tests 
and the New Type Examination, Statistical 
Terms and Procedures and The Teachers’ Use 
of Scales and Standardized Tests. Though the 
book is organized to meet the need of the 
classroom teacher it is also intended as a text 
for teacher training classes and reading circle 
work. The bibliographies with each chapter 
and the ‘‘Questions and Exercises” adapt the 
book to these latter uses. 


COMPARATIVE EFFECTIVENESS OF SOME VISUAL 
AIDS IN SEVENTH GRADE INSTRUCTION. By 
Joseph J. Weber. 131 pp., tables and dia- 
grams, cloth, $1.50. (To subscribers, 
$1.00) Educational Screen, Inc., 5 So. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 1922. 

A helpful book for superintendents. teach- 
ers and directors of visual education. It is 
an exposition of the results of experiments, 
conducted with scientific safeguards, by a 
capable psychologist. The study deals with 
the following major problems: (1) the distri- 
bution of primary sources of sensory experi- 
ence, (2) the value of informational films in 
combination with verbal instruction, (3) the 
value of a chart or simple drawing in develop- 
ing a substantive concept, (4) the value of a 
complex diagram in developing a relatively 
abstract concept, (5) the comparative effective- 
ness of four different methods of presenting 
a lesson, and (6) the interest-stimulating effect 
of a visually-aided lesson in comparison with a 
purely verbal presentation. The conclusions 
are reliable and very important in view of 
the present emphasis on the use of visual 
materials in instruction.—C. F'. Hoban. 


TOUSSAINT L’ OUVERTURE. A Dramatic History. 
By Leslie Pinckney Hill, Principal State 
Normal School, Cheyney, Pa. 138 pp. The 
Christopher Publishing Company, Boston. 

Not a drama for the stage, but a dramatic 
presentation of more than a decade of Negro 
achievement under the leadership of Negro 
genius. It is written in blank verse, inter- 
spersed with bits of prose, song and voodoo in- 
cantation. Its characters are well drawn, its 
dramatic interest keen and its sympathetic 
appeal strong. Toussaint’s soliloquy reveals 
the depths of his soul. Truly it is a book that 
wih the white and the black races should 
read. 


A GUIDE TO THE CONSTELLATIONS. By Samuel 
G. Barton and William H. Barton of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 74 pp. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 370 Sev- 
enth Ave., New York City. $2.50. 

A book for beginners and for reference work 
for all interested in the constellations. Part | 
contains descriptions of the sun, moon, plan- 
ets; and charts and explanations for beginners 
in the study of the stars. Part II gives more 
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detailed information for those who are study- 
ing astronomical texts. Part III treats skies 
of other countries than the U. S. The book 
ends with a bibliography and an index. 


THE NATION’s History. New Edition. By 
Arthur R. Leonard, Central H. S. and 
Bertha E. Jacobs, North H. S., Columbus, 
Ohio. 648+cii pp. Henry Holt & Com- 
pany. $1.80. 

The book comprises seven units: our debt to 
the Old World, establishment of the New, 
birth of the Nation, youth, testing, economic 
development, and the World Stage; with biog- 
raphies and an appendix of much valuable in- 
formation. Each Part has an orientation para- 
graph and a colored symbolic picture and ends 
with a self-test. Each chapter has its out- 
line, references and problems. Abundant maps 


and illustrations are scattered throughout the 
text. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


American Book Company, 88 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York City: 


TEACHER’S MANUAL To Accompany WorLpD 
HISTORY IN THE MAKING and Wor LD His- 
TORY TopAy. By Albert E. McKinley, Ar- 
thur C. Howland and Matthew L. Dann. 

HEALTH Hasits. By S. Weir Newmayer and 
Edwin C. Broome. 

THE PLAY Roap To HEALTH. By S. Weir 
Neumayer and Edwin C. Broome. 

STRAYER-UPTON ARITHMETICS. Higher 
Grades. By George Drayton Strayer and 
Clifford Brewster Upton. 

LABORATORY MANUAL IN AMERICAN HISToRY. 
By Howard E. Wilson. 


Bruce Publishing Company, 30 Church Street, 
New York City: 
FUNDAMENTALS IN SEWING. By Carrie 
Crane Ingalls. 


The Century Company, 353 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City: 
CHRISTOPHE CoLOMB. By Népomucéne Lemer- 
cier. Edited by Charles Grim. $.90. 


Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass.: 

THE RoaD TO CITIZENSHIP. By Frances Ross 
Dearborn. $.68. 

BoYyS AND GIRLS OF COLONIAL TIMES. By 
Sarah Elizabeth Mulliken. $.76. 

MODERN FRENCH WRITERS. By Charles 
Huguenin. $.92. 

BARON MUNCHAUSEN’S NARRATIVE. With 
parts of the supplements and notes by 
Steven T. Byington. $.68. 

PETITE HISTOIRE Des LETTRES FRANCAISES. 
By Gilbert Chinard. $1.48. 

ScHooL POSTURE AND SEATING. By Henry 
Eastman Bennett. $2.00. 

LITTLE WoRLD-CHILDREN. By Elizabeth Ellis 
Seantlebury. $.72. 


Globe Book Company, 175 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City: 
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EXERCISE BoOK IN FRENCH. By Harvey J. 
Swann and André C. Fontaine. 
FRENCH TOPICAL EXERCISE Pap. By B. Simon. 


Hall and McCreary, 430-432 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, IIL: 
THE SMEDLEY AND OLSEN NeW SECOND 
READER. By Eva A. Smedley and Martha 
C, Olsen. $.68. 


Handy Book Corporation, Harrisburg, Pa.: 


WHat Every STUDENT SHOULD KNow. By 
E. L. Moulton. 


D. C. Heath and Company, 239 W. Thirty-ninth 
Street, New York City: 
LEARNING EXERCISES IN Foop AND NUTRI- 
TION. By Anna Belle Robinson and Flor- 
ence M. King. $1.20. 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street, 
Boston, Mass.: 
COAL AND THE CoAL MINES. By Homer 
Greene. $1.24. 
LITERATURE IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Book Three. By Emma Miller Bolenius. 
$1.56. 


The Macmillan Company, 64-66 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City: 
THE Spy. By James Fenimore Cooper. 
Edited by Percy H. Boynton. 
Sip—E LIGHTS ON AMERICAN History. Vol- 


umes One and Two. By Henry William 
Elson. 


Thomas Nelson and Sons, New York City: 
ANIMALS WE Know, At the Zoo, The Ad- 
ventures of Chippybobbie, The Cuddly 
Kitty and the Busy Bunny, The Podgy 
Puppy, The Old Mother Goose Nursery 
Rhyme Book, little books delightfully illus- 
trated in color. 


Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City: 
RECREATIONAL GAMES AND PROGRAMS. By 
John A. Martin. $.50. 


Public School Publishing Company, Blooming- 
ton, IIL: 
SMALL COLLEGES AND TEACHER TRAINING. 
By Jacob G. Meyer. 
AN ORAL DriLL Book IN ARITHMETIC. By 
L. L. Everly. 
A TEACHERS’ MANUAL IN THE USE OF THE 
EDUCATIONAL ScALES. By M. J. Van 
Wagenen. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City: 

PAMMY AND HIs FRIENDS. By Eleanor 
Troxell. 

NATIONAL TRAITS AND Farry Lore. By 
Anne Williams. 

Good READING. Fifth and Sixth Readers. 
By John M. Manly, Edith Rickert and 
Nina Leubrie. 

Our First ENGLISH. Teachers’ Edition. By 
Mary Christine Pavey. 
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tions have been enlarged and may be obtained 
from the authors, as aids to classroom work. 


ENGLISH IN BUSINESS. Revised Edition. By 
Dudley Miles, Evander Childs High School, 
New York City. 441 pp. The Ronald 
Press Company, 15 East 26th St., New 
York City. $1.00. 

This text uses the business letter for teach- 
ing the fundamentals of forceful communica- 
tion—grammar, spelling, diction, style, word 
usage, with exercises and projects. It ends 
with an extended review in grammar and with 
proof reading exercises. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS IN THE MIDDLE 
GRADES. By Joseph Lindsey Henderson, 
University of Texas. 375 pp. Ginn and 
Company. $3.00. 

For use by teachers in service as well as 
for those in preliminary training, for grades 
four to nine inclusive. It treats character- 
istics of pupils, purposes of the middle grades, 
materials, forms of procedure, teachers for 
these grades, health education, language rela- 
tionships, social relationships, man’s relation- 
ship with the physical world, tools of economic 
life, the practical arts, fine arts and aesthetic 


relationships. 


MopERN LIFE AND THOUGHT. Edited by Fred- 
erick Houk Law, Stuyvesant High School, 
New York City. 222 pp. The Century Co. 
$1.10. 

A volume of modern applied essays to stimu- 
late original thinking and writing along lines 
of social and national value, essays by such 
leaders as Charles William Eliot, Arthur T. 
Hadley, Calvin Coolidge, Bertrand Russell, 
Elihu Root, Will Durant, Bruce Barton and 
Brander Matthews. They deal with education, 
science, industry, national problems, modern 
women, literature, American ideals and char- 
acter development. 


OURSELVES AND Our City. Journey Club Trav- 
els. By Frances Carpenter. 297 pp. Illus. 
American Book Company. 

A narrative of real experiences of children 
in the elementary grades. Trips to the various 
departments and institutions, with a study of 
their work, stress the service of the community 
to the child and of the child to the community. 
During these personal investigations the chil- 
dren gather materials or mementoes for their 
own museum. Suggestions to teachers and 
project problems fittingly end this helpful text. 


How To MEasurRE. (Revised and Enlarged.) 507 
pages. 1928. By Guy M. Wilson and Kre- 
mer J. Hoke. The Macmillan Company. 

This is predominantly a handbook for teach- 
ers. The authors state that “..the work in 
measurement should be handled more and more 
by the individual classroom teacher.” Hence 
the diagnostic purposes and classroom uses of 
tests are emphasized. The book is divided 
into four parts. Part I presents a chapter on 

“The New Attitude Toward Measurement” and 

follows with a chapter on measurement in 
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each of thirteen elementary school subjects. 
Part II consists of two chapters on the meas- 
urement of mentality and one on classification 
of pupils. Part III contains five chapters on 
the measurements of high school subjects and, 
Part IV considers the general principles or 
technique in testing in four chapters, namely: 
Criteria of a Standardized Test, Informal Tests 
and the New Type Examination, Statistical 
Terms and Procedures and The Teachers’ Use 
of Scales and Standardized Tests. Though the 
book is organized to meet the need of the 
classroom teacher it is also intended as a text 
for teacher training classes and reading circle 
work. The bibliographies with each chapter 
and the “Questions and Exercises” adapt the 
book to these latter uses. 


COMPARATIVE EFFECTIVENESS OF SOME VISUAL 
AIDS IN SEVENTH GRADE INSTRUCTION. By 
Joseph J. Weber. 131 pp., tables and dia- 
grams, cloth, $1.50. (To subscribers, 
$1.00) Educational Screen, Inc., 5 So. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 1922. 

A helpful book for superintendents. teach- 
ers and directors of visual education. It is 
an exposition of the results of experiments, 
conducted with scientific safeguards, by a 
capable psychologist. The study deals with 
the following major problems: (1) the distri- 
bution of primary sources of sensory experi- 
ence, (2) the value of informational films in 
combination with verbal instruction, (3) the 
value of a chart or simple drawing in develop- 
ing a substantive concept, (4) the value of a 
complex diagram in developing a relatively 
abstract concept, (5) the comparative effective- 
ness of four different methods of presenting 
a lesson, and (6) the interest-stimulating effect 
of a visually-aided lesson in comparison with a 
purely verbal presentation. The conclusions 
are reliable and very important in view of 
the present emphasis on the use of visual 
materials in instruction.—C. F. Hoban. 


TOUSSAINT L’ OUVERTURE. A Dramatic History. 
By Leslie Pinckney Hill, Principal State 
Normal School, Cheyney, Pa. 138 pp. The 
Christopher Publishing Company, Boston. 

Not a drama for the stage, but a dramatic 
presentation of more than a decade of Negro 
achievement under the leadership of Negro 
genius. It is written in blank verse, inter- 
spersed with bits of prose, song and voodoo in- 
cantation. Its characters are well drawn, its 
dramatic interest keen and its sympathetic 
appeal strong. Toussaint’s soliloquy reveals 
the depths of his soul. Truly it is a book that 

— the white and the black races should 

read. 


A GUIDE TO THE CONSTELLATIONS. By Samuel 
G. Barton and William H. Barton of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 74 pp. Mce- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 370 Sev- 
enth Ave., New York City. $2.50. 

A book for beginners and for reference work 
for all interested in the constellations. Part | 


contains descriptions of the sun, moon, plan- 
ets; and charts and explanations for beginners 
in the study of the stars. 


Part II gives more 
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detailed information for those who are study- 
ing astronomical texts. Part III treats skies 
of other countries than the U. S. The book 
ends with a bibliography and an index. 


THE NATION’s History. New Edition. By 
Arthur R. Leonard, Central H. S. and 
Bertha E. Jacobs, North H. S., Columbus, 
Ohio. 648+cii pp. Henry Holt & Com- 
pany. $1.80. 

The book comprises seven units: our debt to 
the Old World, establishment of the New, 
birth of the Nation, youth, testing, economic 
development, and the World Stage; with biog- 
raphies and an appendix of much valuable in- 
formation. Each Part has an orientation para- 
graph and a colored symbolic picture and ends 
with a self-test. Each chapter has its out- 
line, references and problems. Abundant maps 
and illustrations are scattered throughout the 
text. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


American Book Company, 88 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York City: 


TEACHER’S MANUAL To Accompany WorLpD 
HISTORY IN THE MAKING and Wor.LpD His- 
TORY TopAY. By Albert E. McKinley, Ar- 
thur C. Howland and Matthew L. Dann. 

HEALTH Hasits. By S. Weir Newmayer and 
Edwin C. Broome. 

THE PLAY Roap To HEALTH. By S. Weir 
Neumayer and Edwin C. Broome. 

STRAYER-UPTON ARITHMETICS. Higher 
Grades. By George Drayton Strayer and 
Clifford Brewster Upton. 

LABORATORY MANUAL IN AMERICAN HISTorY. 
By Howard E. Wilson. 





Bruce Publishing Company, 30 Church Street, 
New York City: 


FUNDAMENTALS IN SEWING. 


By 
Crane Ingalls. 


Carrie 


| The Century Company, 353 Fourth Avenue, 


New York City: 


CHRISTOPHE CoLoMB. By Népomucéne Lemer- 
cier. Edited by Charles Grim. $.90. 


| Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton Place, Bos- 


ton, Mass.: 
THE RoaD To CITIZENSHIP. By Frances Ross 
Dearborn. $.68. 
BoYyS AND GIRLS OF COLONIAL TIMES. 
Sarah Elizabeth Mulliken. $.76. 
MODERN FRENCH WRITERS. By 


By 
Charles 


BARON MUNCHAUSEN’S NARRATIVE. With 
parts of the supplements and notes by 
Steven T. Byington. $.68. 

PETITE HISTOIRE Des LETTRES FRANCAISES. 
By Gilbert Chinard. $1.48. 
ScHooL PosTURE AND SEATING. 
Eastman Bennett. $2.00. 
LITTLE WORLD-CHILDREN. By Elizabeth Ellis 

Seantlebury. $.72. 


By Henry 


'Globe Book Company, 175 Fifth Avenue, New 
: York City: 
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EXERCISE BooK IN FRENCH. By Harvey J. 
Swann and André C. Fontaine. 
FRENCH TOPICAL EXERCISE Pap. By B. Simon. 


Hall and McCreary, 430-432 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, IIL: 
THE SMEDLEY AND OLSEN NEW SECOND 


READER. By Eva A. Smedley and Martha 
C, Olsen. $.68. 


Handy Book Corporation, Harrisburg, Pa.: 


WHat Every STUDENT SHOULD KNow. By 
E. L. Moulton. 


D. C. Heath and Company, 239 W. Thirty-ninth 
Street, New York City: 

LEARNING EXERCISES IN Foop AND NUTRI- 
TION. By Anna Belle Robinson and Flor- 
ence M. King. $1.20. 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street, 
Boston, Mass.: 

COAL AND THE COAL MINES. 
Greene. $1.24. 

LITERATURE IN THE JUNIOR HIGH ScHOOL. 


Book Three. By Emma Miller Bolenius. 
$1.56. 


The Macmillan Company, 64-66 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City: 
THE Spy. By James Fenimore Cooper. 
Edited by Percy H. Boynton. 
Sipe LIGHTS ON AMERICAN History. Vol- 


umes One and Two. By Henry William 
Elson. 


By Homer 


Thomas Nelson and Sons, New York City: 
ANIMALS WE Know, At the Zoo, The Ad- 
ventures of Chippybobbie, The Cuddly 
Kitty and the Busy Bunny, The Podgy 
Puppy, The Old Mother Goose Nursery 
Rhyme Book, little books delightfully illus- 
trated in color. 


Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City: 
RECREATIONAL GAMES AND PROGRAMS. 
John A. Martin. $.50. 


Public School Publishing Company, Blooming- 
ton, IIL: 
SMALL COLLEGES AND TEACHER TRAINING. 
3y Jacob G. Meyer. 
AN ORAL DRILL BooK IN ARITHMETIC. By 
L. L. Everly. 
A TEACHERS’ MANUAL IN THE USE OF THE 


By 


EDUCATIONAL ScALES. By M. J. Van 
Wagenen. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City: 
PAMMY AND HIs FRIENDS. By Eleanor 
Troxell. 
NATIONAL TRAITS AND Farry Lore. By 


Anne Williams. 

Goop READING. Fifth and Sixth Readers. 
By John M. Manly, Edith Rickert and 
Nina Leubrie. 

Our First ENGLISH. Teachers’ Edition. By 
Mary Christine Pavey. 
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The Stratford Company, 234-240 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass.: 
Opposite Borpers. By Clark R. McClelland. 


$1.50. 


Wheeler Publishing Company, 2831-33-35 South 
Park Way, Chicago, IIl.: 
Cuarts, for Civics, Geography, 

and General Science. By Fay 


Arithmetic 
Campbell. 


The Williams and Wilkins Company, Baltimore, 
Md.: 
FRENCH PLAYS FOR SMALL CHILDREN. By 
M. C. Smallwood. 


John C. Winston Company, 1006 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 

MoTrHER Goose NURSERY RHYMES. Arranged 
by Logan Marshall. 


World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 


New York: 
New YorK LATIN ACHIEVEMENT TEST. By 
Harold G. Thompson and Jacob S. Orleans. 
NATALIA AND NIKOLAI. Children of Russia. 
By Varia Klenova and L. Lamprey. $1.00. 





PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SHEFFIELD TOWNSHIP 
ScHoot District, School Year Ending 
July 1, 1927. Office of the Supervising 
Principal, Sheffield, Pa. 


EDUCATION 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC 
COORDINATED 


IN CENTRALIZED AND 
ScHoots. By J. O. Marberry. University 
of Texas Bulletin No. 2810. March 8, 
1928. University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S HEALTH. March-April, 1928. 
Pennsylvania Department of Health, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 


FIRE CLAYS OF PENNSYLVANIA. Partial Report. 
By J. B. Shaw. Topographic and Geo- 
logic Survey. Bulletin M 10, 1928. De- 
partment of Forests and Waters, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


MOLDING SANDS OF PENNSYLVANIA. By R. W. 
Stone and American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation. Topographic and Geologic Survey. 
Bulletin M 11, 1928. Department of For- 
ests and Waters, Harrisburg, Pa. 


AN ILLUSTRATED DICTIONARY OF MopDERN Mu 


SICAL INSTRUMENTS. By Welford D. Clark. 
Chicago, Il. 


Hall & McCreary Company, 


WHERE INDUSTRY CLASPS HANDS WITH EbDu- 
Arthur 
Williams, Vice-President, New York Edi- 
Reprinted 
Monitor of 
January 24, 1928, to which have been 
added certain footnotes and photographs 


CATION AND BotH GAIN. By 


son Company, New York City. 
from The Christian Science 


not included in the original. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE GENERAL EDUCATION 


BOARD 
Board, 


1926-1927. General 
61 Broadway, New York City. 





Education 
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JOURNAL 


CHARACTER EDUCATION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
Report of High School Head Masters’ As- 
sociation. Printing Department, City of 
Boston, Mass. 


HARRISBURG PUBLIC SCHOOLS REPORT OF THE 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS AND THE 
SECRETARY OF THE BOARD For a Five Year 
Period from July 1, 1922 to June 30, 1927. 
Board of School Directors, Harrisburg, Pa. 


How To MAKE A CaT Boat. By L. E. Hainert. 
Practical Arts Publishing Company, 44 
Vista Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J. $.15. 


How To MAKE A PRINCESS SLIP. By Helen F. 
Monar. Practical Arts Publishing Com- 
pany, 44 Vista Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J. 
$. 15. 

The following pamphlets may be secured 
from the U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C.: 
PREPARATION OF TEACHERS. By William Mc- 

Kinley Robinson. Bulletin, 1927, No. 36. 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of 


Education. 

THE AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK FOR 1928. United 
States Department of Agriculture. Mis- 
cellaneous Publication No. 19. 


STATISTICS OF PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 1925-1926. 
Prepared by Frank M. Phillips. Bulletin 


1927, No. 33. Department of the Interior, 


Bureau of Education. 


STATISTICS OF Ciry SCHOOL SYSTEMS 1925-1926. 
Bulletin, 


32. Department of the Interior, 


Prepared by Frank M. Phillips. 
1927, No. 
3ureau of Education. 
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For Essays by PUPILS For Lessons by TEACHERS 


| 
| 
| IN SEVENTH CONTEST ON STREET AND HIGHWAY SATETY 


$6,500 IN CASH PRIZES and MEDALS 


| Awards by National Automobile Charaber of Commerce 
| oon coeben Fok METAR om were 
} HIGHWAY EDUCATION BOARD zat WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Holden 


Book Covers 





Are Designed and Built especially 
for Use in the Public Schools 


To Increase the lives of the books 
Keep them clean, neat and sanitary 
Protect them from daily wear, weather and waste 


It is the Cover Best Adapted for School use 
Therefore—whether you buy your own Covers . 
or use those furnished by advertisers 

Be sure and specify “HOLDEN ” and thus obtain 
the Saving and Protection of the books 


So important to the community 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 





Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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JOHN ERSKINE, formerly professor of Eng- 
lish at Columbia University, is the new presi- 
dent of Juilliard School of Music. His ver- 
satility is further attested by his authorship 
of The Private Life of Helen of Troy, Galahad 
and Adam and Eve. 


JOHN A. H. KEITH, JR., 
perintendent of Public Instruction, a senior 
in Haverford, has been awarded the Franco- 
American Exchange scholarship to the Uni- 
versity of Toulouse for the year 1928-29. 


son of the State Su- 


CHARLES E. CHAFFEE, Principal, Herndon 
High School, has made a study oz “The County 
as the Financial Unit of Administration” 
which presents data showing glaring inequali- 
ties in assessed valuations within a county, 
unfair taxes on farms and extravagant fees 
paid for collecting school taxes. 


Davi ALLEN ANDERSON, formerly of Penn 
State, president of Kent State Normal College, 
Ohio since September, 1925, has resigned to 
accept the presidency of Northern State 
Teachers College and Industrial School, Aber- 
deen, S. Dak. He succeeds Harold W. Foght, 
who is now president of the Municipal Univer- 
sity of Wichita, Kansas. 


CHARLES E. Beury, president of Temple 
University, has announced plans for a new 
six-story building for the school of medicine 
at Broad and Ontario streets, Philadelphia. 


WILLIAM F. HALL, who is spending a year’s 
leave of absence working for his doctorate 
degree at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.. 
expects to return to Penn State in September 
as Assistant Professor of Rural Education. 
Part of his work at Cornell is with Clyde B. 
Moore, formerly of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 


JAMES T. DOWNIE, supervising principal, 
Brockway reports an _ enthusiastic parent- 
teacher association with over 600 members. 


HaroLtpD W. GAMMONS, Central High School, 
Scranton is the author of a Lincoln play, “The 
Spirit of Anne Rutledge,” which is included in 
Constance Mackay’s 50 best plays for high 
school production. 


ANDREW O. FURMAN teaches one of the 
“most distant” schools of Northumberland 
county—the Geist school, Upper Mahanoy 
Twp., post office Leck Kill. His trusty hecto- 
graph puts out the Geist School News with a 
student staff to let the world know of books 
purchased, of safety regulations, how tardi- 
ness is abolished and who is on the honor roll. 
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IpA B. WEAVER. for over - SE years a 


teacher in the Northumberland schools, will 
retire at the close of the present term. She 


has been the head of the department of social 
sciences in the high school for many years. 
Pupils, fellow teachers and alumni aye plan- 
ning functions in honor of her long term of 
splendid achievement. 


PRINCIPAL OLIVE HANcocK of the Second 
Street Building, Northumberland, retired Feb- 
ruary 1, due to disability from a nervous 
breakdown that would not yield to treatment. 
Her associates hope she will be benefited by 
a prolonged rest in the open and be able even- 
tually to return to her post. 


JAMES H. HILu, a senior at Lafayette Col- 
lege, has accepted an appointment to the fac- 
ulty of the American College in Teheran, 
Persia. This institution, whose President and 
four members of whose faculty are Lafayette 
men, is known as “Lafayette in Persia.” In 
1872 the institution had its beginning, giving 
primary instruction to a few Jews. Armenians 
and Zoroastrians. It now has 850 students 
and offers four years of college work. 


GALEN JONES, principal of the high school, 
Port Arthur, Texas will begin service as prin- 
cipal of the high school of Reading about 
August 1. Salary, $5,500. 


Mary MARTHA HIMLER, Latrobe knows how 
to put on an art exhibit of “real, honest-to- 
goodness oil paintings” with a minimum cost 
and a maximum appreciation and cooperation. 
Difficulties are mere details to her. Did her 
efforts pay the past two years? Ask her. 


KENNETH GORDON MATHESON’S completion 
of his sixth year as president of Drexel Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia was the occasion for re- 
counting some of his achievements there: 

The addition of approximately $2,000,000 to 

the plant and endowment fund. 

The doubling of the day college enrolment. 

The advancement of the college standards. 

The making of Drexel Institute an essential 

factor in the industries of the city and its 


environs through the cooperative engi- 
neering and _ business administration 
courses. 


C. VALENTINE Kirpy, State Director of Art, 
has received from the Department. of State, 
Washington, D. C., a certificate designating 
him as an American delegate to the Inter- 
national Congress of Art Education to be held 
at Prague, Czecho-Slovakia, July 30-August 5. 
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WANTED: Teachers for Vacation Work 
this Summer~éq@/71 ‘200 to *500 a Month! 


bD° you know that you can earn 
over $200 a month this coming 
summer? Do you know that after 
you qualify for this interesting posi- 
tion, you have the opportunity to go 
ahead to a bigger position with more 
income--and with bright prospects 
for permanent work? 
There are a few openings in a national 
organization in business twenty years 
for teachers of personality and edu- 
cation who are interested this summer 
in exchanging their usual profit- 
| less leisure for a vacation of business 
experience and growing income. 





Teachers with normal school or col- 
lege training (and at least two years of 
teaching experience) are desired. 
This position gives an opportunity to 
travel, to be associated with congenial 
people, and the chance to make an 
income of from $200 to $500 a month. 
A thorough training is given to all 
those selected with a guaranteed in- 
come to start. Please give full infor- 
mation as to your age, education, ex- 
perience, and the time you can work 
this vacation, in your first letter. 


Address L. N. Grunder, Desk R, 
7016 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland. 
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in points of historic and scenic interest, is attractive to 
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JESSIE A. Harris, teacher of first grade, WALTER J. CHASE and J. Oliver Potts, mem- 
Connellsville, directed her little tots in mak- bers of the Board of Directors of Abington 
—_ ing a movie to celebrate Pennsylvania Day. Township High School, resigned at the March 
ng They had great fun weaving in stories of W il- meeting. — These resignations came because of 
saad liam Penn and the Indians and in getting pic- the exacting demands of business and because 
Lan, tures for the right sort of scenes. Lacking a of poor health. Mr. Chase has served 8 years 
her suitable song, they wrote one: as a member of the board, was president at 
Pennsylvania, grand and great, various times and one of the most progressive 
Hail to thee our Keystone State! men of the district. His excellent capability 
tion Peace in hills and wales, in the financial program of the district has 
a. Wa eee tove ind ae: been of inestimable value. Mr. Potts served 
a . faithfully for 10 years. He, too, was president 


We would loyal service give 
ot To our State in which we live. 
0 to In one brotherhood so grand 
United we stand. 


nent. 

ards. As we toil with hand or brain 

ntial To the God of love we sing, 

d its Since He sends the sun and rain, 

engi- Thanks to Him we bring. 

ation HAROLD HoLBrook of the State Depart- 

ment recently addressed a graduating group 

| at Yale University on “The Organization and 

: enh Administration of Guidance.” 

wae _MARIAN Love, retired teacher and member 

Inter- of the Sharon school board, suffered a frac- 

e held tured arm when struck by an automobile re- 

rust 5. cently, 


of the board a number of times. In the build- 
ing program of such a rapidly developing sub- 
urban district the services of Mr. Potts, an 
architect, have been invaluable. The district 
regrets the loss of the aid, advice and support 
contributed by these two trustworthy citizens. 


SUSQUEHANNA Township, Berks County, 
passed a bond issue for $175,000 on March 
13 by a majority of 143 votes. The money 
will be used to carry out school improvements, 
which include the building of a modern junior- 
senior high school, and a four-room addition 
to the Berkshire Heights building. This will 
permit the closing of all one-room schools and 
merging the seventh and eighth year pupils 
at one center. 
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UNIVERSAL 
School Wall Maps 


An up-to-date, inexpensive series 
of high grade political wall maps for 
general use in the classroom. Dur- 
ably and carefully made. 





North America, 
South America, Europe, Asia, Africa, 
United States, Eastern Hemisphere, 
Western World and 
Hemispheres. 


| Nine map titles 


Hemisphere, 





Obtainable in various types of 
mountings (in groups or singly), to 


meet the needs of the user. 
Write for prices and descriptive 


| literature on Universal Maps, other 
good school map series, and globes. 

| 

| 


RAND MsNALLY & COMPANY 
Publishers of theGoode Maps and Globes 
(Dept. E-97) 


| CHICAGO NEW YORK 
| 270 Madison Avenue 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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WiLpuR EVANS, winner of highest honors 
in the Atwater Kent Contest, was the soloist 
for the three demonstrations of the music de- 
partment of West Chester. 


N. E. HEeEtTerR, superintendent of Clarion 
county, in a letter of March 30 to his teachers, 
advises them that unless they can classify 
themselves as supervisors, excellent, good or 
average they have probably missed their call- 
ing and should seek employment in some other 
field of endeavor. 


THE Division of Educational Research and 
Results of the School District of Philadelphia 
has issued a printed report of 95 pages cover- 
ing its activities for the year ending June 30, 
1927. In the two years of its existence the 
division’s staff has expanded from 2 to 7 and 
the report carries a recommendation that there 
be added a specialist in secondary education, 
a research librarian and two supervisors to 
direct the classification of pupils into ability 
groups. The central theme of the report re- 
volves about the progress made toward apply- 
ing the methods of science to improve class- 
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room instruction. The report shows that the 
Division has mapped out a comprehensive and 
sound program which is reflected in its scope 
of work and the general cooperation which it 
has received from the professional workers in 
the city. 


IsaAAc DouGHTON, head of the department of 
education, State Teachers College, .-Mansfield, 
in the April number of the American School 
Board Journal analyzes the two horns of a 
dilemma: (1) the legal compulsion of a dis- 
trict to furnish adequate accommodations and 
(2) the legal financial limitations on districts. 
He then tells how Troy, a borough of Bradford 
county, dehorned the dilemma by forming a 
holding company and raised $185,000, more 
than two and a half times the amount that 
could have been raised through the regular 
channels provided by law. 

In the September, 1923 number of the PENN- 
SYLVANIA ScHOOL JOURNAL, A. P. McMahon, 
Troy, Pa., wrote similarly on “How Troy 
Financed Its School Plant.” 


Dr. Doucias A. THOM, Director of the Divi- 
sion of Mental Hygiene of the Massachusetts 
Department of Mental Diseases, has deen 
awarded the medal for the best book for par 
ents published during 1927. The medal, which 
is presented by Children, The Magazine for 
Parents, is awarded for Dr. Thom’s book, 
“Everyday Problems of the Everyday Child.” 
Last year the first award of this medal was 
made to Angelo Patri for his book, ‘“‘The Prob- 
lems of Childhood.” The medal is the work 
of Miss Jessie Gillespie, and the inscription 
reads, “Puer melior—civis optimus,” or “The 
better the child, the better the citizen.” 





JOHN C. STIERS, superintendent of schools, 
Washington, Pa., has betterment plans under- 
way involving a bond issue of $900,000. The 
issue may be decided by the voters at the pri- 
maries, April 24. 


THE Pittsburgh Board of Education recently 
KRY 


voted $12,557.41 for lantern slides, news reels, 
stereographs and lanterns. 


THE Aliquippa Harding High Herald is one 
of six high school papers to receive a blue rib- 
bon from the Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation of New York City. Five hundred 
schools participated. 


SUSQUEHANNA Township, Dauphin County 
will erect an $80,000 consolidated school build- 
ing on a five-acre plot purchased for $2,900 
Architects: Hasness and Albright, Harris 
burg. 


A SIx-ACRE colony of box-huckleberry nea) 
New Bloomfield has been presented to the State 
as the Box-Huckleberry State Forest Reserva 
tion. While this species blossoms and fruits 
there are no seedlings. The plant spreads 
about six inches a year by the root. It is esti 
mated that this colony has been growing for 
about 6,000 years. A larger colony in Juniata 
county covers 100 acres. Other small colonies 
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Better, Safer Playgrounds! 


| Yemeni wenn Playground Apparatus has 
been the standard for 20 years; used in 
leading schools. 127 different items. 


We also make EverWear Junior Apparatus for 
the Home. Smaller sizes; lower prices; yet the 
same high quality. 27 items in this line. 


Catalog No. 20 tells about the standard Ever- 
Wear Playground Apparatus. Catalog No. 20-A 
tells of the EverWear Junior Playground Ap 
paratus for the Home. Ask for the one you want. 
THE EVERWEAR MFG. COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohio 


ver wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 








are known in Maryland and Virginia. It de- 
rives its name from its resemblance to the 
box-wood. 


THE Johnstown plan for a junior college 
proves popular. Erie and Uniontown are nego- 
tiating with the University of Pittsburgh for 
service similar to that given to Johnstown. 


THE West Pittston Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation held its fifth meeting of the year March 
12th with the following program: Music by 
the junior high school orchestra, including an 
instrumental trio and a violin solo, tumbling 
by junior and senior high school gym team, the 
dramatization of “Cinderella” by the pupils of 
the fourth grade, and an address “Growing 
grains” by W. O. Allen of Lafayette College. 
More than 700 people attended. This associa- 
tion now has 293 active members. At this 
meeting it was decided to appropriate $75.00 
toward the district institute next year; milk 
is to be provided for under-nourished children 
of the primary grades during the remainder 
of the school year. The fourth annual glee 
club and orchestra concert of the junior and 
senior high school was given February 23 to 
an audience of more than 800. The fourth 
annual junior high school plays were given 
March 16. Other extra-curricular activities 
include a senior play April 13, the East 
Stroudsburg Gym Team March 23, Interme- 
diate grades minstrel show and play March 30, 
boys’ gym exhibition April 20, and the girls’ 
exhibition April 27. 
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TROQUOIS TEXTBOOKS 
SET NEW STANDARDS! 


ARITHMETIC 
The Iroquois 


Arithmetics 


For School and Life 
By DeGroat-Firman-Smith 


\ccuracy in number work is increas- 
ingly demanded in life. The Iroquois 
\rithmetics make accuracy possible in 
school and so adequately prepare for 
later life. The Iroquois Arithmetics 
develop number power by means of: 
Simple . process developments, one 
step at a time, 
Iuxercises and drills accurately built 
on the best scientific bases. 
Language so clearly understand- 
able to the child that the retard- 
ing language difficulties are eli- 
minated. 
Child problems and life situations. 
Varied tests progressive, diagnos- 
tic and self-rating, with remedial 


drills. 
\lready adopted for use in such lead- 
ing educational centers as Philadelphia, 


Boston, Chicago, Baltimore and Roch- 
ester, and in hundreds of other school 
systems. 


Iroquois 
Graded Difficulty 
Number Cards 


By DeGroat-Firman-Smith 

These NUMBER CARDS are the first 
scientific flash cards for teaching, drill- 
ing and testing the 390 basic number 
combinations in addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division. They are 
based, like the Iroquois Arithmetics, 
on the University of Wisconsin Inves- 
tiga'tion which determined the relative 
difficulty of the number combinations. 
Chey work hand in hand with the Iro- 
quois Arithmetics, or may be used ef- 
fectively with any basal texts. 

T) combinations arranged in order of 
difficulty, together with the color 
grouping, make seientifie drill possible, 
implify diagnostie testing, and pro- 
vide remedial work. The attractive 
olor scheme and the variety of drills 
made possible by the cards delight the 
pupils and stimulate them to self-im- 
provement in number work. 





IROQUOIS 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
Home Office—Syracuse, New York 
New York Atlanta Dallas Chicago 
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Your Better 
Judgment Will 
Urge You to 
Select - - - 





NATURAL SLATE 
BLACKBOARDS | 


They Are 
Everlasting 








Natural Slate Blackboard Co. | 
| 501 Robin Ave., Pen Argyl, Pa. 


| 
| | 
| 3 { | 








- Lippincott’s New 
~ Horn-Ashbaugh Speller 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

containing | 

the words most needed in writ- | 

ing, compiled from Dr. Horn’s 

latest tabulation of more than 

five million running words of 

ordinary use, briefly described 

| in the Third and Fourth Year- 

| books of the Department of 
Superintendence. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Information on request 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


— | | 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY | 


| 
| 227 South 6th Street 2244 Calumet Ave. 
| PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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THE U. S. Weather Bureau has established 
an official weather bureau recording station 
on the campus of the State Teachers College, 
East Stroudsburg. Each day official records 
are made of weather conditions and the same 
are published in the official report of the 
United States Weather Bureau and all loca! 
newspapers. 


AFTER a test of six months, the faculty and 
pupils of the East Conemaugh High School 
are highly pleased with the working of an 
extra-curricular system whereby half of the 
periods allotted for club activities is conducted 
during school hours, with the other half ex- 
tending into the pupil’s time after school hours. 
Each club at the scheduled time meets once 
a week, either on Monday or Tuesday. Several 
attempts had been made to establish a program 
of club activities in former years, but without 
success. A difficult problem was presented in 
view of the fact that many of the pupils re- 
side in distant districts and are required to 
travel on trains, while others reside in nearby 
rural districts and are obliged to depend upon 
bus and trolley service. With a large per- 
centage of the pupils being employed after 
school hours, the problem was _ perplexing. 
As the school authorities had found it impos- 
sible to provide time for the club work during 
regular school hours, the project remained 
dormant for several years until the half-way 
measure was worked out last fall by Super- 
intendent F. B. Snowden and S. E. Wissinger, 
principal of the high school. The success at- 
tending the plan is doubly encouraging be- 
cause membership in at least one club is com- 
pulsory for every student. A point system 
provides awards, based primarily upon school 
spirit, efforts spent in club work and scholastic 
standing. The point system with rewards has 
been extended to athletics and other activities, 
with credits for class officers, cheer leaders, 
pupils participating in class plays and those 
attaining exceptional achievements in any ac- 
tivity whatsoever. 


CARNEGIE Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, plans to offer a course in aeronautic.l 
engineering. Fifty students there have already 
formed an aviation club. 


THE Mask and Wig Club of the University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, scored a tri- 
umph in Syria Mosque, Pittsburgh, in their 
musical comedy, Tarantella. 


THE Scholastic, Maurice R. Robinson, editor, 
Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, has reprinted 
significant articles published during the year 
in that excellent magazine on social adjust- 
ment in an attractive booklet entitled Problems 
of America. This special-publication makes a 
contribution to social studies comparable to 
its recognized work in creative literature and 
art. 


MoRAVIAN College and Seminary for Women 
went over the top by $50, March 13 in their 
drive for a quarter of a million dollars con- 
ducted by their alumni throughout the nation. 
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LYNNHuwRST, Chester County will be the site 
of the new consolidated high school of West 
Grove, Avondale and London Grove. Prelimi- 
nary plans for the sixteen-room building with 
auditorium and gymnasium on a six and one- 
half acre site have been approved to cost 
$600,000. Pierre D. duPont has given half 
the cost of the building, the other half has 
been raised by a Township Bond issue. 


THE Third Ward School, Indiana, Pa., pre- 
sented a spring operetta, “The Frogs’ Party,” 
Friday, March 16, 1928. More than four hun- 
dred children took part in this Spring Party. 
One hundred thirty of the children were in 
the unique overture representing clouds in 
the midst of the thunder and lightning of an 
approaching spring storm. In the first act the 
heralds appeared, clouds gathered, raindrops 
fell and the sunbeams chased them away. The 
frogs awoke, decided to give a party for Spring 
and summoned the breezes to waft the invita- 
tions. Robins, blue-birds, red-winged black- 
birds, wrens and larks responded. The winter 
birds came to see what the commotion was 
about and were invited to remain. The second 
act showed the arrival of dandelicns, crocuses, 
violets, Johnny-jump-ups, daffodils, butter- 
flies and bees. The party closed with Spring 
and her gorgeous train passing under the 
beautiful rainbow canopy. Lola A. Beelor, 
a member of the Indiana State College music 
faculty and supervising teacher in the public 
schools, wrote the words and music of the 
operetta and directed its presentation. The 
music, from the opening peals of thunder to 
the closing strains of the greeting to Spring, 
was written with the child in mind. The words 
were in delightful harmony with the simple 
and tuneful melodies. To Anna J. Thompson, 
supervising art teacher, belongs the credit for 
designing the beautiful costumes. They were 
clever imitations of the characters in the play, 
and no doubt was left in anyone’s mind:as to 
just what character was being presented. Lois 
Walker played the accompaniment. 


THE 4,539 township supervisors throughout 
the state who are responsible by law for the 
development and safety of rural roads have 
sent to every candidate for the legislature a 
resolution requesting one cent of the gas tax 
for good roads in every nook and corner of the 
state. R. S. Blackwood, 1424 Seventh Avenue, 
Beaver Falls, Pa., is president of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Association of Township Super- 
visors sponsoring the movement. 


THE Herndon high school debaters on March 
16 won the Northumberland county cham- 
pionship for the third successive year. 

EVERY day at the City of London Vacation 
Course in Education, July 27-August 10, will 
bring its opportunity of seeing the real beauty 
of London, of appreciating the splendor of its 
treasures, the vastness of its enterprises, the 
magie of its historical and literary associa- 
tions. For booklet, post free, write Hugh W. 
Ewing, Secretary, Montague House, Russell 
Square, London. The motto is, “Bear Forward 
the Torch of Learning.” 
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Announcing the Publication 
of 

THE STUDY READERS 

For the Primary Grades 
Completing The 

Walker-Parkman-Summy Study Readers 
A Series for Years One to Six 

Basal Readers 


work-type developing the 


habits, skills, and abilities which are the foun 
dation of all reading. 

Basal work-type Readers supplying mate- 

Zt ei 

rial from which should spring all worthwhile 
classroom activities, 

Basal work-type Readers which contain 
factual material which is not presented in a 
matter-of-fact manner. 


The tremendous success of The Study Readers 
for the middle grades promises much 
for the new books for the First, 
Second, and Third Years 


CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. 


New York Atlanta Chicago 














tired out 
Men and Women 


A teaspoonful of Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate added to cold 
water is delightfully refresh- 
ing. Exhaustion and weari- 
ness disappear, strength and 
endurance increase. The tonic 
action of Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate, with its purity and 
reliability make it the ideal 
stimulant. Non-alcoholic. Dose: 
A teaspoonful three times a 
day in a glass of cold water. 


Horsfords 
Acid Phosphate 


’ All Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
T-49-3-24 
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JOHN B. CurTLer, teacher of history, has been 
elected principal of the Sharpsville high school 
to succeed Harry E. Pebly, recently elected 
supervising principal there. 


Two hundred forty-five students in 17 
courses out of an enrolment of 400 earned cer- 
tificates in the five-months’ evening school of 
West Chester which closed April 2. 


WILLIAMSPoRT is developing a comprehensive 
program in health and physical education. 
The staff includes two part time physicians, 
three full time school nurses, two dental hygi- 
enists, one director of health and physical edu- 
cation, two supervisors of health and physical 
education, and a special teacher of health and 
physical education in each elementary building. 

Some features of the program are: a care- 
ful physical examinaticn by school physicians 
with follow-up by school nurses; free milk for 
needy and under-nourished children; three 
two-minute relief drills for each pupil every 
day; twenty-minute recess periods for all 
pupils up to and including the sixth grade; 
daily health inspection of pupils in grades 1-6; 
a definite syllabus in health and physical edu- 
cation prepared by committees of teachers; an 
annual Play Day at each school building in 
which various types of physical education 
work taught during the year are demonstrated; 
and progressive parent-teacher associations for 
each building. 

The program in athletics is organized to 
give as many as possible an opportunity to 
participate. The following phases of this work 
indicate the extent to which this is being 
carried out; in junior and senior schools every 
pupil, unless debarred by a physician’s certifi- 
cate, must participate in intra-mural activi- 
ties; no football in junior high schools: no 
football camp or spring training; ten basket- 
ball leagues for boys; senior high school inter- 
class basketball and track for boys; city wide 
track championship; efficiency tests in grades 
5-10 inclusive; girls’ hockey in junior high 
schools; intramural and intermural, but no in- 
terscholastic athletics for girls; interclass 
track for girls; city wide baseball and volley 
ball leagues. 


A new and important feature of the pro- 
gram is the pre-school clinic which was held 
during the month of May. A schedule was 
planned for each school stating the time that 
the school physician and nurses would be at 
a given building. Members of each parent- 
teacher association called at the homes of all 
children who were to enter school in Septem- 
ber and explained in detail the plan of the pre- 
school clinic. The response of the parents 
was most enthusiastic for 500 children were 
examined which was approximately 75% of 
those who were to enter school. The children 
were brought by their parents to the respec- 
tive buildings where they were examined and 
the physician discussed with each parent the 
physical condition of the child, suggesting 


diets, proper health habits and the correcting 
of various remedial defects. 
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Tue third annual contest of The Pennsyl- 
vania Intercollegiate Dramatic Association 
proved to be an unusually successful affair. 
The contest this year was held at State Col- 
lege with six colleges and universities com- 
peting. First place was won by the Penn 
State players with their performance of “The 
Valiant.” Second place was won by Franklin 
and Marshall with their performance of “A 
Night at an Inn.” Honorable mention was 
given to Bucknell University for their brilliant 
presentation of “Sham.” The winner of first 
place received a large silver urn resented by 
the association. In addition, they receive an 
original bronze awarded by the Samuel French 
Co. This bronze must be won three years to 
establish ownership. The winner of second 
place received a silver cup, also the award 
of the association. The contest next year will 
be held at Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa. 
Already ten colleges have signified their inten- 
tions of entering a play in the coming contest. 
Arthur C. Cloetingh, director of dramatics at 
Pennsylvania State College, was elected presi- 
dent for another year. D. D. Mason, also 
associated with the Penn State Players, was 
elected secretary-treasurer. 


WEDNESDAY evening, March 7, Munhall high 
school held a parents’ night school. Beginning 
at 7:30 the evening was divided into seven 
short periods with a short intermission with 
lunch after the fourth at 8:25. The parents 
went to the same rooms and classes as their 
children that day but were not asked to recite 
the same lessons. Instead, the teacher in 
charge told them something of the subject 
taught and answered the parents’ questions. 
Student guides assisted. Superintendent C. R. 
Stone reports an attendance of 100 parents. 


ASSEMBLY programs for the high school in 
clude demonstrations by the vocational and sci 
ence departments, as well as of the English. 
French, history and music. Pupils of other 
departments seem especially interested in 
demonstrations put on during the assembly 
period by boys of the wood and iron shops. 


IN October, 1926 a parent-teacher associa- 
tion was organized at the new six-room con- 
solidated school, Rush Township, Center county 
at Osceola Mills, for the purpose of “bringing 
into closer relation the home and the school, 
that parents and teachers may cooperate in- 
telligently in the training of the child.” 


RODMAN WANAMAKER’S will, creating a 
board of seven trustees to administer the $75,- 
000,000 estate he accumulated, establishes an 
endowment of $2,000,000 for “The John Wana- 
maker Free School for Artisans,” a trade 
school for boys. 


THE Men’s glee club of the Pennsylvania 
State College is to enjoy a seven weeks’ trip 
to Europe this summer, according to announce- 
ment by R. W. Grant, director of the club and 
head of the music department of the college 
The club has been saving its earnings for the 
past five years. and 25 members will have 
more than half of their expenses defrayed 
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: RATIONAL DICTATION 
A By Dr. Edward J. McNamara and Mark I. Markett 
as 480 pages; cloth; $1.40 } 
nt Written by two of the best known shorthand teachers in America. 505 business 
st letters and 56 articles, rich in business procedure and cultural content. Arranged | 
according to a gradual progression in syllabic intensity. Not a substitute for, but } 
by a companion to, Gregg Speed Studies. | 
an 
ch RATIONAL TYPEWRITING PROJECTS 
to By Rupert P. SoRelle 
oe 208 pages; cloth; $1.20 
4 
“1 “ew stenographers can look back to a year’s training “on the job” that added to 
v1 their experience as much as is learned by completing the 180 Rational Typewriting 
Pa. | projects on business letter writing, manuscripts, tabulations, invoices, and leg: 
en- ; papers, 
2st. 
ot SECRETARIAL STUDIES 
“ By Rupert P. SoRelle and John Robert Gre 
i. 416 pages; cloth; $1.40 
L180 
was | Many stenographers are secretaries and many secretaries are stenographers. Ev- i 
eo ery stenographer, to be well trained, should be taught the duties and the respon 
} sibilities of the secretary. You will find in the 1928 edition of Secretarial Studies 
a } a complete and teachable reproduction of the busy life of the present-day secretary 
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ine Order samples from our nearest office 
vith THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
with 
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For Every Writing Purpose 











: l. The MAJOR petit TIVES of ducation 
1 in have been clearly and carefully state 4 by the 
1 scl National Education pBeveoe aid An under- f 
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planning and teaching your courses Tablets N = > 
, 8s, Notebooks ‘ s 
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d In those objectives and the Association recom Did you ever stop to think how a writing 
»mbly mends that it be given equal comaideration and paper may effect a child’s school work? Al 
; support with other basic subjects. Cooperation most every subject requires some writing. No ’ 
ps. between art and academic departments will loubt you are often unconsciously influenced ‘ 
4 lead to more effective teaching. by the appearance of paper when you are 
socia- 3. A program for Art Education that corre- grading a : 
} con- lates with the general scheme of Education Do ail of your _ students have an equal 
ty has been worked out by the Federated Council chance They do if you have standardized on 
ounty on Art Education MASTERPIECE. There is a MASTERPIECE 
ing rehtaer F LRN for every school need encil tablets fil = PY 
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both art teachers and school executives BOND best ink paper made for school use. ta 
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from this fund. A number of concerts will be 
given abroad, including appearances before 
the Rotary Clubs of London, Paris, Brussels 
and Amsterdam. 

It will be the longest trip ever taken by a 
Penn State glee club. The club of 1913 jour- 
neyed to California on a concert tour, via the 
Panama Canal, and a quartet later went on 
a similar journey. The club on its trip to 
Europe will include a five piece orchestra. 
They leave New York on July 25, and most 
of the time will be spent in England and 
France, with side trips from Paris. 


A MOTOR-BUS maintained by the Junior Red 
Cross of Pittsburgh schools takes pupils from 
the Industrial Home for Crippled Children to 
nearby elementary and high schools. Approxi- 
mately 135,000 pupils in 349 schools of the city 
and county are enrolled for Junior Red Cross 
activities of a local, national or international 
character. 


THE Manual Training Department of the 
Pittsburgh public schools in a Junior Red 
Cross project made 1,800 toy airplanes for boys 
in kindergartens. Fifty canes are also being 
made for patients of the Aspinwall Hospital. 
The Household Economy Department in a simi- 
lar project dressed over 300 dolls for children 
in hospitals and elsewhere and made 240 large 
Christmas stockings which the girls filled with 
gifts, including in each a garment made in the 
sewing classes, for children of men in several 
Veterans’ and Marine Hospitals. 


GLEN-Nor High School, Glenolden, Delaware 
county, has just closed a very successful basket 
ball season. The boys’ coach Mr. Bamberger, won 
the championship of the Suburban C League; 
and the girls, coach Miss Rambo, won the 
championship in Delaware County, although 
there is no organized league for the girls. They 
were defeated only once during the season, 
while their nearest competitor in the county 
suffered two defeats. The captain of the 
team, Martha Corter, a commercial senior, 
bas been on the honor roll every period this 
year, and leads the senior class scholastically. 
In basket ball, out of a score of 685 points 
made by the team during the season, 495 of 
those points are to her credit. Is there any 
high school in the state that can beat this 
record? We should like to know. 


ONE day a week Mrs. Elsa Melville meets 
26 pupils of the Abington Township for Speech 
Correction. The chief purpose is to assist in 
the cases of stammering and like defects. 


A. J. NYSTROM and Company commemorated 
its twenty-fifth anniversary by taking posses- 
sion of their new, spacious building containing 
32,000 square feet of floor space at 3333 Elston 
Avenue, Northcenter Station, Chicago. 


ARMSTRONG County has a record of Junior 
Red Cross enrollment of every school for the 
past six years. The service fund of pupils last 
year provided for tonsil operations and fitting 
of glasses for children unable to afford them. 
This year emphasis is being placed on dental 
work. 
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WoMEN are serving as presidents of 57 col- 
leges and universities, an increase of over 
100% in twelve years. In 1916 there were 30 
women presiding at the heads of departments 
in colleges and universities; now there are 
1,089, according to the educational directory 
of the U. S. Bureau of Education. 


SCRANTON schools had exhibits of Junior Red 
Cross work at the Waverly Fair and the Ack- 
erly Horse Show this year. 


THE quadrangular debate, Philadelphia sub- 
urban schools, shows Abington High School in 
the lead with six wins and no defeats. 


THE Committee on World Fellowship among 
Children of the Federal Council of Churches, 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York City, is now 
planning a project intended to develop good 
will among the children of Mexico. For this 
purpose they propose to send friendship school 
bags. The committee will send you a pamph- 
let describing the plan in detail. 


WEST CHESTER public schools believe that 
demonstrations of school work furnish the 
best means of creating interest in the work 
of the schools on the part of the community. 
Preparations are under way for demonstra- 
tions in the departments of music, health edu- 
cation, home economics, art and vocational 
education. 


MONACA SPECIAL EDUCATION CON. 
FERENCE 
(From page 573) 

lated to the life experiences of the pupils; 
when the work is adapted to their needs and 
abilities; when they can see a purpose in the 
tasks assigned, when academic instruction is 
clarified and made concrete through correlation 
with manual activities, and the children learn 
to do by doing, then special education is func- 
tioning at its highest level. It has been the 
purpose of these Conferences on Special Edu- 
cation to demonstrate this type of teaching. 
The project on transportation is so rich in 
practical teaching material that Mrs. Hazlett 
plans to continue the lessons until the end of 
the current school year. 

The afternoon session was addressed by Mr. 
Lloyd C. French, Supervising Principal of 
Schools, Monaca, who spoke on the value of 
special education and extended a warm wel- 
come to the delegates; by Dr. Alice M. Jones, 
Director of the Beaver County Child Study 
Bureau, who gave a resumé of the activities 
of the Bureau, during the last five years; and 
by Mrs. Katherine B. Hazlett, Special Class 
Teacher, who reviewed the many interesting 
classroom events growing out of the project 
on transportation and described the wealth of 
original lesson material which she organized 
and which she will continue to use until the 
conclusion of the project. The afternoon ses- 
sion closed with a discussion of problems relat- 
ing to the organization and administration o! 
special classes in Pennsylvania. Approximately 
seventy school officials and special class teach- 
ers were in attendance. 
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An A. S.C. Installation 
University of Florida, Gain 
Edwards & Sayward, A 


_OWhen ou Order School Seating 
Consider this/ 
15 Master Models—53 Distributors—48-Hour Service 


The built-in quality of American School seats has for more than a half century met with 
the nation-wide recognition of school boards. 


esville, Florida 
Architects 


From recognition of quality came demand. 
And from demand arose a great national distributing system that has made a quality 
product quickly obtainable the country over. With 53 distributors—located to insure 
48-hour delivery of your order—and a stock of 15 master models with almost 200 vari- 
ations in style, size and design to select from—it is not unusual that the American 
organization should be accorded supremacy in the school seating field. 


“The Factory is in Michigan, but the Service is Local to you” 


American Seating Company 


14 E, Jackson Blvd. \ Chicago, Illinois 


“STEEL DESKS ARE BEST!” 
*) SRLS Ae a, nite ear eies . | 
aa — on = onl 


noe nena enerwsanee a TE 


N. SNELLENBURG & CO. 
12th & Market Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh Office, 217 Fulton Bldg. 


STATE DISTRIBUTORS 
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we work only on direct requests. 





THE BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU, Inc. 


711 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 
1213 Flatiron Building, New York City 


Superintendents who list calls with full details of their requirements are pleased at 
results. Only candidates answering the requirements are notified; the number is al- 
ways limited, definitely if requested; full information is supplied and interviews ar- 
ranged; nearly always the superintendent is helped. List calls with us as they occur; 


OUTSTANDING PLACEMENT SERVICE 





























NATIONAL 
TEACHERS 
AGENCY, INC. 


Elects Teachers for Schools and selects 
Schools for Teachers. 

| Free service to schools and colleges. 
Choice positions waiting for good teach- 
ers. Enroll now. 


“The National 
Serves” 


“Teacher-placement 
is @ science” 


Pittsburgh 


Philadelphia, 
1215 Plaza Bldg. 


324-6-7-8 Perry Bldg. 
OTHER OFFICES:—Northampton, New Haven, Syra- 
| cuse, Cincinnati, Memphis | 











CENTRAL 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


JOHN S. ARNOLD, Manager 
202 Walnut Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 





If you want helpful and reliable | 


Teachers assistance enroll with us. Free | 
enrollment and no charge unless position is secured. | 
If you want good | 


School Authorities [f2suwant food 


telligent service get in touch with us. No charge. 


























BYRON W. KING SCHOOL OF ORATORY 
Courses of instruction for all kinds of Public Speaking 
and Entertaining, Teaching, Church Activities, etc, 
Diplomas and Degrees Granted 

Remedial Instruction for Stammering and other Defects 
of Speech and Voice. Class and private instruction in 
Music, Dancing and Play Coaching. 

Summer Session, June 11 to August 4 

Address, Secretary of School, for catalog 

Mt. Oliver Station Pittsburgh, Pa. 








GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


We are pleased to announce that we have acquired 
the PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 48th year. ‘‘Old- 
est teachers agency in the United States under one 
continuous management.’’ By this union we have added 
many years of experience in placement to our efficient 
organization. We are now able to serve school officials 
and teachers better than ever before. 


Offices: 205 North 7th St., Allentown, Pa., P. 0. Box 157 




















A PROBLEM IN RATIO AND 
PROPORTION 
(From page 544) 

Will not the administrators of the schools 
of the State ask for the adoption of a minimum 
clause, the passage of which will relieve these 
faithful and efficient servants from the pun- 
ishment of working in the capacity of subordi- 
nates, and the hardship of having been born 
too soon? 

These teachers who bore the hardships and 
brunt of the low-salaried and short-term era 
are entitled to receive some adequate material 
recognition for their self-sacrificing service, 
at least to the amount based on ten years of 
service for the minimum salary of the present 
State schedule. 

If the source through which the maximum 








“‘The best Saving Fund for Teachers”’ 
SECURIT Y— YIELD—MARKETABILITY 
Boarp or TrusteEs:—Pres., Geo. Gailey Chambers; V. P., 
M. 8S. Bentz; Sec., R. T. Shaw; Solicitor, William A. Schnader, 
Esq, E. M. Balsbaugh, J. Linwood Eisenberg, Rhys Powell, 
H. R. Vanderslice. Send for descriptive booklet. 
| __ 1328 Chestnut Street _ Philadelphia, Pa. 

















basis was raised understands the gulf that 
exists between the two extremes, an effort wil! 
be put forth with equal diligence, “while it is 
yet day,” to at least sustain the original pro- 
portion. 

The application of the Golden Rule is an 
excellent criterion by which to measure the 
justice of this appeal for action in behalf of 
fellow teachers. 
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Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long —with congenial teacher companions—see new 


places, meet new people—in a work that capitalizes your teaching experience and offers unusual 
financial return? 


One of the country’s old and well established business houses, with a nation-wide organization, will 
have openings for nearly 100 women teachers this spring and summer. These positions are paying 


other teachers from 
$200 TO $400 A MONTH 


Agpieute must have had two years college or normal school training, teaching experience, good health, and must have 
ambition, energy, “drive,” and individuality, with the courage to say—"‘If she can do it, so can I.” In your first letter give 
age, education, experience, date when your school closes, and number of weeks you can work. 


F.E. COMPTON & CO. (Established 1893) Dept. E-39 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 



































The Old (45 year) Reliable Agency - Cc % ARK & FR R E W ER 


For Better Positions in Public and Private Schools and in Colleges (requiring A. M. or better). 
Service of Six Successful Agencies for one permanent membership. 


New York—Flatiron Bldg. Chicago—Lyon Healy Bldg. Minneapolis—Globe Bldg. 
Pittsburgh—Jenkins Arcade Kansas City—N. Y. Life Bldg. Spokane, Wash.—Chamb. Comm. Bldg. 


























7 TEACHERS AGENCY YAY 
FISK 28 E. Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO 
American College Bureau, Straus Building, College Work Only 


, pe work of the Se AGENCY, CHICAGO, covers a period of 
orty years of service. Supplies officials and teachers for Universities, Colleges, . 
Teachers’ Colleges, Normal Schools, Public Schools and Private Schools. ¢. E. GOODELL, President 


























THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


WILLIAM K. YOCUM, Manager] 


Placement service of the best type for college and 
normal graduates with good records. Elementary and 


RIDER TEACHERS AGENCY 


Rider Bidg., Trenton, N. J. 
Commercial Teachers for Public and Private Schools, 


, . : , ; : Normal Schools and Colleges. All dealings Confiden- 
high school positions in Middle Atlantic and Southern tial. Free Sattendion. Bell Thane. 8159. 
states. College positions throughout the U. S. 


402-403 Title Annex Bldg. Baltimore, Md. | W. R. MURPHY, Mgr. — Distinctive Service 


Se | 
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‘ If you are looking for a fitting climax to 


SUMMARIZE THE YEAR’S HEALTH INsTRUCTION 


We are prepared to personally assist you in planning a Health Day program, educational exhibits, 
or an evening of health dramatics 
Philadelphia Inter-State Dairy Council Pittsburgh Dairy Council 
Flint Building, 219 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 450 Century Building, Pittsburgh, Pa, 























ALBERT Teachers’ Agency We place every year hundreds of Grade 


and High School teachers in Cities, Sub- 

















25 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago T “4° an 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York City urbs of New York, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Peyton Building, Spokane, Washington : 1eC ; = 
York Rite Temple, Wichita, Kansas etc., at highest — be rite for book 
Forty-third Year let today—‘‘Teaching as a Business. 
Say you saw it in the’ Pennsylvania School Journal 
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jit} Pull ° 4 a 
New Proposed Buildings for Beckley College 
on Fort Washington, Harrisburg, Pa. 
The following courses are offered: State Accredited Commercial Teacher Training; Accoun- 


tancy, Public Auditing, Taxes; Business Administration and Industrial Management; Real Estate, 
Conveyancing, Insurance; Advertising, Sales, Sales Managing; Foreign Trade and Transportation; 





Secretarial Science. 


Admission requirements, high school graduation 


























AN EDUCATIONAL INDEX OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
(From page 558) 

Apart from the index proper the technique 
of a functional educational index and the 
quantitative appraisal of the articles in the 
JOURNAL during the period specified will be of 
interest to any research student in education. 

For further information write to Charles 
E. Manwiller, State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pa. 


NECROLOGY 
W. R. Hull, teacher in the South High 
School, Pittsburgh, died February 18. 


Cora B. Lovell, a successful and highly re- 
spected teacher in the Lincoln and Garfield 
elementary school, died February 27 after an 
illness of several weeks’ duration. Miss Lovell 
was graduated from the Slippery Rock State 
Normal School in 1913 and had been teaching 
in the New Castle Schools for the past two 
years. Previous to coming to New Castle her 
experience had been in the public schools of 
Venango and Lawrence counties. 


Evelyn M. Eberle of Pittsburgh, who had 
been teaching in the New Castle Senior High 
School, died suddenly February 29. Miss Eb- 


erle was graduated from Carnegie Institute 
of Technology in 1913 and had taught for sev- 
eral years in the Homestead Public Schools 
before coming to New Castle in 1925. 


Clara C. Davison, kindergarten teacher in 
the Swisshelm school, Pittsburgh, died Janu. 
ary 31. 


Ernest E. Olp, manager for many years of 
the Chicago office of Fisk Teachers Agency, 
died suddenly in San Francisco March 22 in 
his 54th year. 


Charles Harris Congdon, long identified with 
music education, died at his Marshall Falls 
home, East Stroudsburg, March 23 in his 72d 
year. For many years he was connected with 
Silver, Burdett and Company. 





CALENDAR 
Lehigh Valley Child Helping Confer 
ence, Slatington 
24-26—Engineering Extension Convention 
State College 
1-6—National Education 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
November 7-9—Educational Congress, Harris- 
burg 
December 27-28—State Convention of the P. § 
E. A., Reading 
February 24-28, 1929—-Department of Superi! 
tendence, N. E. A., Cleveland, Ohio | 
March 13-16, 1929—Schoolmen’s Week and 
southeastern convention district 0! 
the P. S. E. A., University of Penns 
vania, Philadelphia 
July 28-August 4, 1929—World Federation 
Education Associations, Geneva, Swit 
zerland 





May 19 


July Association, 
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BUNGALOW CAMPS 


in the CANADIAN ROCKIES 
95.50 a Day, American Plan 
by motor from Banff and Lake Louise 


ERE’S the real, the red-blooded vacation for 


eee ee 


those who love nature, science or sport 

Jewelled lakes in the clouds; glacial pano 
ramas; fossil beds; young and old mountains; friendly 
wild life and meadows ablaze 





with flowers. Guides 
who love the country, know its history and lore 
Wise mountain ponies who know the trails, and how 
to balance inexpert riders. Hostesses whose hospital- 
ity—and cooking 





give each of our 8 camps an in 
dividual and far-famed personality. Your own cozy 
little log cabin beside the lake, nestling below 
the chi let or club house An atmosphere, and 


I 


da 
crowd—-but let us tell you about it right send 


you descriptive booklets, etc. Phone or write. to 








TAKA eM, 


FALLS 
YOHO 
V ALLEY 

















C. L. Witiiams, 338 SixtH Ave., PirtspurGcH. Pa 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


World's Greatest Travel System 

















lo Europe! 


See one extra ¢ Ki Country 


2 ) by the 
SY mighty water 
boulevard 
route 
Via 
Canadian 


Pacific 











Pack one extra country into that precious 


_ 22 ip! 
European trip! Weekly sailings during May, June, July, 


You can do this if you begin it and end it in August, 1928. Congenial parties. Experi 
historic old French Montreal of century enced guides. College orchestras on ship- 
before-last Quebec. board. 

Sail for two days down the smooth St. $385 pays all traveling and sight-seeing ex 
Lawrence, between picturesque French- penses on sea and land—including round 
Canadian villages. ..as romantic trip, Tourist Third Cabin ocean 
as Europe itself. And there’s a {ESTIC TOURS passage on famous Canadian 
charmingly English atmosphere Guild houseparties on Pacific ships, extensive sight- 
on Canadian Pacific ships—a wheels—all-expense tours seeing programs, good hotel ac- 
foretaste of London! starting every week during =-ommodations, all tips abroad. 


: the summer of 1928—visit ae 
See England, Belgium, Holland, the Wonderland of the Choose the itinerary you prefer 


Germany, France—or Italy, West. from 69 fascinating Collegiate 
France, Switzerland—with a per- ; om eee and en- Tours offered for the 1928 season. 
2 ertaining vacation trip $ 

sonally-conducted COLLEGI- = oona ‘for illustrated book Handsome illustrated booklet 
ATE TOUR. let. sent on request. 


Art Crafts GUILD TRAVEL BUREAU 


500 N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
NEW YORK LONDON NICE PARIS 


GUILD TRAVEL BUREAU GUILD TRAVEL STUDIOS, Inc. 
134 Monument Circle - INDIANAPOLIS, IND. New Pfister Hotel : MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











